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THE BURTHEN OF HER LIFE, 


[A NOVELETTE,) 


CHAPTER L 


‘Give ear O Israel, let your hearts be atten- 

® unto my words,” cried Edna Hardress, 
bursting into the general living room, “news I 
Dring you-—such news! Doctor Mostyn has 
returned, but not alone,” 

‘There ‘is nothing very wonderful in that,” 
aaswered her father, 

_ “ With all due deference there iz, dad ; for he 
has returned 2 marricd man !” 

‘ Married!” ejaculated Mra, Hardress, “ Mar- 
ed! Why nobody knew he was even so much 
a3 engaged |” 

“That is where it came as euch a delightful 
Surprise, He went away ostensibly for a holiday 
~~10 Was jn reality to secure and bring back a 

ife,” 

There will be plenty of heartburning in Caw- 
throp,” laughed Mr. Hardress; “half the ladies 





WHILST DAUBIGNY YELLED FOR MBRCY FABIAN BELABOURED HiM WITH MIGHT AND MAD, 


have been fighting over him for these ».ven years, 
and to think afver all he should choose a stranger 
wili be gall and wormwood to them Miriam, 
have you nothing to say ?’ 

“T was waitiog until Edna’s excitement was a 
little spent,” the girl by-the window auswered. 
“Is Mrs. Mostyn young and pretty /’ 

She spoke in low and level tones, although she 
never glanced round ; her work lay on her lap, 
and the face they could not see was white and 
distorted, the eyes were full of a mad despair and 
pain. 

I don’t believe you are at all interested,” 
remarked Edna half pettishly ; “when you were 
born, one feminine attribute was left out of your 
composition, I mean curiosity,” 

“Well, you certainly have enough for oth,” 
laughed her father; “still I confess to a little 
weakness of the kind myself. I never thought 
Mostyn a marrying man, and he is so dictatorial 
that not many women would live comfortably 
with him,” 


why how quiet you are, sis.” 
“T believe IT am a little tired,” Miriam an 





© 








“Miriam calls his dogmatic manner, firmness ; | nothing ever cures them but lying down. 


' 


up the beautiful 
engaged. 

lt was one of a pair of banner screens, elabor- 
ately crewelled, showing storks in a sballow poo), 
fringed by rushes, brightened by the yellow iris, 
and down by the water's edge were numerous 
blue-eyed forget-me-nota, 

Miriam Hardress earved her livelihood by her 
needle, and in ail Cawthrop there was no worker 
so clever as she, 

As she rose, Edna, her junior 
said,— 

“Oh, you are not really going upstairs! I 
thought we could Lave such a good gossip, snd 
speculate over Mis, Mostyn’s probable appearance. 
If you guessed how trying the children have 
been to-day (she was a pupil teacher} you would 
concede something to me, you unsociable cres- 
ture?” then seeing for the first time how white 
was her sister’s face, she added :amorsefully. 
“oh, don’t mind me! You do look dreadfully ill 
—one of your nasty headaches [I suppose, er 
Shall 


work upon which she was 


by five years, 


I come up with you!” 
“No, thanks dear ; but T should veally like to 


swered, as with shaking fiogers she began to fold | reet a little while,” and without further speech 
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called her own. 

Locking the door she flung her 
thongh it were a living thing and had hurt 
her. 

Then—-was this rest !—ihis paciog to and fro 
with sep teeth, hands clasped tightly over the 
bosom, and eyes flashing wild entreaties to 
Henven ?—if so, then Miriam rested. 

Up and dowa, up and down, like a caged 
animal fretting over iis captivity—tp and down 
until the hard line of the lips gquivered and 
as through the set teeth came the 
¥ orda,- - 

“ Marvied! Married! 
from madness |” 

She flung the window wide; she felt choking; 
but although it was still April the evening was 
sultry ; not @ breath of air fanned her brow or 
frought refreshment to her. 

The westering sun cast his parting rays upon 
her upturned pallid face, with its pure profile, ite 
ebon brows and eyes; the glossy black hair wae 
loosened aud fell in heavy masses about her 
throat and shoulders, eo that despite her grief 


broke, 


Oh Heaven, keep me 


and despair Miriam. Hardress was a_ lovely 
woman. 

“Only twenty-two!” she muttered, “only 
twenty-two! and all my life spoiled. Oh, how 


cau Heaven let such things be? Did 1 net love 
him enough—oh too much, inflaitely too much, 
or he had been more faithful to me.” 

Her face drooped forward on her clasped hands 
as bitterly she reviewed the past; those two 
years in which she had been so happy, believing 
that in good time Fabian Mostyn would claim her 
openly as his wife. 

ile was not a very young man being now 
thirty-six, and all save Miriam had believed him 
invulnerable to the tender passion 

But two years sivnce he had attended Mrs. 
HTardvess through a grievous illness, and he nad 
then seen very much of her beautiful elder 
laughter. 

He was a proud man, and she was only a 
daughter of the people ; her father was a wood 
carver, she herself earned her bread by her skilied 
labour with her needle ; yet before he knew it, he 
had grown to love her, and perhaps neither he or 
she could quite tell how it came about—but 
} resently he. was.meeting her clandestinely and 
she—alaa! alas} for Mi:iam, she had given him 
her whole heart. 

there was never any gossip, never any scandal. 
Fabian was far too careful toincur either ; no 

ne had ever guessed the reason why Miriam 
refused al! lovers, even to V’'rank Davis the young 
jewel I 
a wife. 
Ther 





» had been no change in Fabian’s manner 
her, until the previous Christmas, when 
he had been absent for a month; and then on his 
return there bad been so much sickness in Caw- 
thorp, he was so much employed, 
tunities for meeting were very few and Miriam 
Was mn Br C 
Now after a brief absence he was back again— 
but he brought with him a wife. 

That was the piace she had hoped to fill 
wonder that her heart burned with a sense of 
wrong ; that almost she hated the woman who 
had so lightly stepped into her shoes, who, 
perhaps, did not value the lover she had 
wrested from her. And Fabian! how dared he 
thrust this insult upon her? How dared he 
use such treachery to her! How very lightly he 
musi esteem her to think neither apology nor 
explanation due to her! The amusement for 

Could any thought be more 


towards 


that the por- 





rig te. 


what 


his idle hours 
rue) to a woman as proud as Miriam Hardress. 
If only she could nourish anger and resentment 
wainet him, she might win forgetfulness, and 
with forgetfulness freedom from this awful pain, 


Sut instead, vhe was thinking of his tender 
words, of the smile which had softened his 
handsome face when his eyes rested on her; he 
was by no means sentimental, so that the love 
he f..d borne her had been the more marked and 
intense. 

“Tam alone,’ the unhappy girl wailed, “alone 


for evermore ! and even my passion ior him is 
now asin, J am bitterly punished (or my deceit 


she left them, going draggingly to the room she | and oh! ”—-tossing her arms aloft, “how shall 


I hide my pain from all—-from Aim? Will he 


work down, as j guess, and pity me & little--or despise me much? 
| Men often grow to hate what once they prized-— 


why not he?” 

And yet he had not seemed like other men? 
Perhaps the fault was hers, for had she not 
glorified him inte the ideal, which through all 
her life ahe had looked for and loved ? 

Little sleep visited her eyes that night, and in 
the morning she went down uprefreshed and 
nervous, starting at every sound, flushing and 
paling by turns votil Mrs, Hardress looking 
anxiously ab her from time to time, hoped she 
was not sickening for fever. She answered with 
a melancholy laugh,— 

““T am far too robust ever to be seriously ill, 


‘ but I bad a wretched night ; you kuow what my 


headaches are,” 

She tried to work, but could not; storks and 
rushes got so inextricably mingled. 

“I think I will go walking,” she eaid, “ there 
is nothing like fresh air for curing a headache,” 
and Mrs, Hardress offering uo remonstrance she 
went out, The road she chose was little fre- 
quented - by the fashionable women of Cawthrop, 
she was scarcely likely to meet any acquaintances, 
and she so longed for solitude. Deep in her 
heart was the lingering hope that Edna's tidings 
would prove false, and brooding over that idea, 
she caught the quick sound of whecls, and look- 
ing up recognised both vehicle and men. 

Fabian Mostyn was saying something ic his 
sharp imperative. way to his coachman, and 





“who migttt have looked far higher for | 


before he saw her, Miriam had time to compose 
| her features. They had met many times iu such 
| fashion, passing each’ other as casual acquain- 
| tances ; but now her eyes went up to his with 


passionate questioning in their -dark depths. | 


| Surely his faith or falsehood would be written on 
| his face, He did notgive even the slightest start 
}ae he saw ber advancing, but lifiing himself 
leisurely, raised his hat, smiling that cold bright 
emile she knew so well; and then the cloud of 
dust his wheels raised almost hid him from her 
view, 

She. staggered on a short distance—he was out 
of sight uow—there was none to witness her 
anguish ; with a sobbing breath she sank upon 
the grass, and leaning her head against a tree, 
| fought wildly with herself for a' few mad 
moments, 

Presently she rose and resolutely set her face 
towards the town ; sbe would pass his house; she 
would hear that awful rumour confirmed, then 
surely, surely, she would forget and be at peace 
once more, 

The house iteeif seemed changed; dainty cur- 
tains drawn back with pale yellow silk adorned 
all the flower filled windows ; everywhere there 
were evidences of a woman’s reign. Formerly it 
had not been diflicult to guess that it was a 
bachelor-residenc As she walked through the 
streets she heard folks discussing the latest item 
of news, and laughing over Fabian’s reticence 
Then she set her face towards home—broken 
hearted, . 

The next day was Sunday, and with that 
wilful desire to torture berself she went wit! 
Edna to the church Fabian also attended. She 
must see what msnner of woman this was, who 
had stolen love and life from her. And just as 
the service was about to commence, Doctor and 
Mrs, Mostyn eatered ; every eye was turned upon 
them, for though Cawthrop was a Jarge town, he 
was a public character, and she a reputed beauty. 
At the !ook of pride on liis face, Miriam shrank 
shivering into her corner ; when she dared glance 

owards that distant pew, her eyes took in every 
| detail of the bride’s beauty. She was small and 
slight, and for all her yellow hair, her blue eyes, 
and matchless complexion, evidently foreign, Of 
her loveliness there could be no question ; but 
the small bow-shaped mouth drooped just a 
thought too eharply at the corners to suggest a 
very amiable disposition. 
daintily dressed, so that even the most captious 
reed that Doctor Mostyn had done well to 
arry Mademoiselle Méde Daubiguy, who brought 
him tm addition to her beautiful face, a very sub- 
stantial fortune. 

Miriam was sick at heart when she ieft the 
































church ; she started back sharply when she found 
herself near to the bride, who was regarding her 
half curiously, half admiringly ; Fabian did uot 
glance at her. 

“Who is that tall distinqué girl,” said Méde, as 
she stepped into the Jandau. 

“Miss Hardress, daughter of one of my 
patienta,” he answered in unembarrassed fashion. 





CHAPTER II, 


“Tye burthen of life!” Too well Miriam 
now understood the bitter meaning of those 
words, for she must needs take up her cross, 
carrying it with firm hands, and although a 
crown of sorrow encircled her brow, her lips 
must smile as though her heart knew neither 
ache nor care. 

Though a large town Cawthrop was not too 
Rs. to prevent frequent encounters betweer 

rself and Fabian, and she had schooled herself 
now to bew as she passed hint by, until perhaps 
he thought that she had forgotten even as he 
had done. 

Méde too was much cn evidence, her smart 
little pony carriage was soon well known in the 
fashionable quarters, and everybody was ready to 
bow before the dainty little beauty. Oue morn- 
ing, as Miriam sat working by the window, she 
was startled by the apparition of Mrs. Mostyn, 
still more startled when she drew up to the 
front door, She shrank back into the friendly 
shadow of a giant pelargonium, straining her 
ears to catch the words which passed between 
her mother and the visitor. 

“Mrs, Mostyn had heard that Miss Hardress 
was an excellent embroidress, and wished her tc 
execute an order for her.” 

Miriam started to her feet, 

“J cannot ! I cannot!” che whispered to her. 
self with bloodless lips, and then she heard the 
lady foliowing her guide to the room set apart 
for her work. By an almost superhuman effort 
she regained something of her ordinary manner 


' as Mrs. Mostyn entered, but it went to her bear: 


like a knife to see how fair she was. Méde 
regarded her a trifle curiously, thinking how 
much. greater her beauty would be for just a 
soupcon of colour, “With a little bow and smile 
she explained her errand; there was the sound 
of rushing waters in. Miriam’s ears, aud Méde’s 
voice was very far away. 

She wished Miss Hardress to embroider the 
train of a black satin dress she intended to wear 
at a great dinner three weeks hence. 

“ Doctor Mostyn,” she said, with a charming 
blush and ever so slight a pout, “had an objec- 
tion to her wearing anything so sombre or 
matronly ; so just by way of concession she had 
resolved to have a trail of Gloire roses em- 
broidered about the hem of the train. Would 
Miss Hardress undertake the work and faithfully 
promise not to disappoint her?” 

Wondering at her own calmness, Miriam 
accepted the commission, even sketching with 
steady hand an elaborate design which threw 
Méde into raptures. 

* Ah, but you have an artist's eye,” she cried 
with just the faintest accent. “I will not give 
you any instructions; I should only spoil your 
work. Thank you so much for undertaking it, 
at so short a notice ;” then with thai little air of 
interest, which if not sincere, yet made her 50 
charmiog, “but are you well? You look so very 

le.” 

“T am always pale, madam; but I am very 
strong.” 

“T am so glad to hear you say se ; good health 
is such a blessing,” and then with her pretty 
stnile she bowed herself out, leaving Miriam to 


' sink down on her knees beside the couch, and 


She was perfectly and | 


shed the bitterest tears that ever had dimmed 
her eyes, Was there any wonder Fabian hat 
preferred that fresh, pink and white beauty to 
her pallid face—only—only—he might have pre- 
pared her for the cruel change. 

At luncheon little Mra; Mostyn was in the 
highest spirits; she always had so much to tell 
on Fabian’s return, was so full of merry conver- 
sation, that he declared she rested hia, 
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“Now,” she said, “you are altogether too 
masterful, and I am foolish to humour your 
whims ; but I have decided not to go to the Fen- 
wicks as a funeregal party—iet me tell you the 
change I arm going to make,” and she went on to 
describe the most chermiug of confections, ‘She 
drew the loveliest design P 

He interrupted sharply. 

“Who did? You have not mentioned any 
name yet; 

“Why, I thought you knew. 
told me,"Misa Hardress a 

* Miss HWardress/". undoubtedly ls was angry. 
© You have not been to her?” 

“Indeed Ihave; but, Fabian, you are cross ; 
why is it? Have I done anything wrong? 
Surely you koow nothing to the #irl’s detriment— 
she is quite superior in style and speech.” 

“That is it,” catching at any excuse for his 
strange manner, “whe is foo superior; quite 
above her station.” j 

Méde laughed merrily. j 

‘Why, I thought you were a liberty and | 
équality man.” 

“T Gon’. agree in abolishing class distinctions 
entirely,” he said, coldly. “I would rather you 
lid not see more of Mics Hardress than is abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

Tho droop of the red mouth was more pro- 
nounced, 

“ You are making mountains out of molehills, 
Fabian ; and I am quite able to hold my own 
even with the stately Mies Hardress—there-—” 
the clouds vanishing from her face “let us say 
uo more on the subject, Why, I declare, we 
were sicarly quarreliicg over a girl who is less | 
than nothing to us—but really, dear, she is far 
and away the belle of Cawthrop,” 

** Perhaps—until you came into it; but I do | 
not admire dark women ;” yet as he drew her 
nearer, the memory of that dark face “Méde 
admired rose before him aeccusingly. Why,’ oh, 
why had he ever playod the fool with Miriam ? 
Wel), she deserverl better from him, and he owed 
her something for her silence—already he had 
discovered that Médo was of a jealous nature, 
and he loved her too intensely calmly to tear the 
thought of her anger or enepicion, ‘This was 
the first approac’: they had had to a quarrel, and 
unjustly enough, he laid the blame.upon Miriam's 
innocent shoulders. 





Mra. Fenwick 








* * 


They had been married almost six months, 
and Fabian had discovered many a little faulfi in 
his wife, but he did not love her less, she was so 
bright, so Jovely and so loving that he was wil- 
fully blind to the fact she was less scrupulous in 
many things than she should have been ; that 
she did not consider a white lie dishonourable, 
and was not above opening letters which cer- 
tainly were not intended for her. 

He had returned weary on this particular day, 
and no Méde met him in the hall, he called her 
name aloud but there was no reply, and he felt 
vexed that she was out. Slowly he weat up- 
stairs to his room, and openiog the door found 
sde sitting on the floof surrounded by carte-de- 
‘isites and letters, His face changed, an angry 
ligut flashed from his blue eyes: as he demanded 
sternly,— 

2 ae are you doing here} What does this 
mean ¢” 

“Tt means,” said Méde, lifting a curiously 
white face to his, “ that believing man and wife 
should have ne secrets—-indeed I did not suspect 
that we had—and thinking to make tidy your 
untidy drawers, I found your keys and set to 
work. Some of the people here are very ugly, 
ail the letters are uvinteresting—but may I ask 
how you became poseessed of this?” and suddenly 
she flourished Miriam's portrait (given and 
aceepted in a rash moment) before hin. 

_He could not wholly hide his chagrin and 
lismay as he answered sharply,— 

“Mre. Hardress was my patient, I know the 
whole family.” 

“And undoubtedly thinking herself your 
equal she gracefully offered her photo as’a token 
of gratitiade for’ your attention to lier mother ? 
"hat is what you meant when you said she ‘was 
100 superier—quite above her station.’ What 


{ 









you are lying to me,” and springing to her feet 


she would have left him, bui he caught her by 
the arm, 

**Do you quite know what you are saying, 
Méde ; do you quite understand what you have 
done # In the frst instance my property is sacred 
to me.” 

“ With one exception, what is mine is thine,” 
she retorted, with hard fiippancy; “and you 
would not be eo angry, if there was not some- 
thing to conceal from we concerning Miss 
Hardress,” 

* Leave her name oul of the ciscursion,” he 
said in low, cold tones, ‘and do not think I shal! 
degrade cither her or myself by atiempting a 
defence, Only in future undersiand that J will 
not allow you to overhaul my private papers.” 

“ Will not? Do you think you can treat me 
as a child?” beginning to grow hysterical. 

“When you have recovered your senses we will 
speak of this again ;” then firmly but geutly he 
thrust her out, ahd as he heard her aobs he rent 
Miriam's portrait to shreds and strewed them 
upon the floor, 

When they met it was with a sense of con- 
traint ; Fabian was angry with his wife, most 
angry with himself for keeping such evidence of 
his bygone folly, and Méde was sulky. Indeed 
for several days she maintained this atticude 
towards him, until seeing that she won'd not 
hold out the olive branch, he pocketed pride and 
anger alike and made overtures to her. 

* Flow long are we to be enemies, Méde?” he 
asked, drawing her to him “ what have | deus to 
merit euch coldness and disdain from you!” 

“You have deceived me; [ thought you had 
never loved but me——~” 

“ You are my wife,” he answered, gravely, “is 
not that proof sufficient of love ?”’ 

“But you cared for her first,” the jealous tears 
rising to her eyes. 

“Great Heavens, Méde! You are too absurd ; 
I never loved but one woman and she is in my 
arms. Won't you believe me! If you knew how 
terfibly miserable the past few days have been, 
how cruelly you made me suffer. 


“Have {1” she interrupted, little shafts of | 


light coming into her blue eyes, ‘‘do you know 
Iam very glad, because it proves I have stili 
some power over you—and 7 have been wretched 
too~ kiss and be friends.” 

So the breach was healed, and for awhile there 
was peace; but many a time Fabian Mostyn 
cursed his own folly, for never did a difference 
of opinion rise betweeu them but Méde reverted 
to her grievance, 

Those who beet knew him, would have believed 
it impossible he should be eo patient and lenient 
with her, for he was generally esteemed an auto 
erat; but then he loved her with a love in which 


manhood’s steadfastness and boyhood’s fire were | 


combined, 

Three months had gone by ; it was now January 
and Méde had been a wife nine months ; she was 
very popular at Cawthrop, and indeed the leader 
of fashion, so that her opinions were quoted, her 
words repeated not without effect, and as occa- 
sionally she spoke slightingly of Miriam’s skill, 
Miriam's manner, the latier’s business began to fall 
off somewhat; but she never dreamed thatemiling, 
courteous Méde was ihe cause, only ehe was dis 
tressed and disturbed ; especially as of late her 


father had been far from well, indeed his health | 
gave great cause for anxiety ; there were many | 


days when he could not work, anc it was hard 
when he needed extra comforts to know that 
her contributions to the family purse wer. 
growing weekly less. 

One night the climax to his illness came: 
Miriam was wakened by ber mother calling her 
in frightened toves, and epringing up ran to her 
door. 

“* Your father is ill-—tell Edna to get up—you 
must go for Doctor Mostyn. I am afraid he is in 
a fit.” 4 


CHAPTER I. 


‘‘Lxr .Edna go,” answered Miriam, ‘‘I will | 


stay to help sou ; I am etronger than she,” 





Himey stories mem-will concect—-Fabian Mostyn, 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


quicker, and the child is afraid of the etreeta ab 
night.” 

The gir] gave one quick anxious glance at her 
father, he was breathing aterterousiy, wo his 
face was livid. She thrust all thought of per 
sonal pain aud discomfort from her mind, and 
dressing hastily, eet out on her journey, 

It was now past midnight and the streets were 
deserted, so that she ran with the swiftness of a 
child through their dreary length until she 
reached Doctor Mostyn’s residence. 

She rang the night bell furiously, an! amos! 
at once a window was raised and Fabian’s voice 
asked sharply— 

‘* Who is there }” 

“Jt isl, Miriam Hardress,” che ane 
steadily as she could, 

There was a moment’s pause, then he said— 

‘* Wait, 1 will come down to you.” 

Sho etood shivering on the steps 





whilst. he 


trembling girl, bidding her follow him to the 
consulting room, 

“What is it ?” he asked impatiently, iawardly, 
rendering some admiration to her beauty. 

‘*My father is very il! ; will you come at 
once? He is ia some kiyd of fit.’ 

‘Why did you think it necessary to fetuhme? 

Had you no messenger?” 
‘* None,” ahe answered, flushing deeply, anc 
then something in the expression of 
| struck her eo cruelly that she added-— 

* Do you think I would have come if { could 

have avoided doing so? Is it likely it) was 
pleasant to me?” 

Her pastionate eyes met his, she seemed to 
| grow taller in her indignation, and the flush on 
| her cheek added brilliancy to her beanty 

“If it were possible I would never see you or 
exchange speech with you ag: [never think 
| of the past that I do not quiver with shame.” 

‘* Shame, if there is any, shou'd be felt, net Ts 
} you but me,” he said curtly. ‘i did net behav: 
very well to youl own, but you wuet bave 
known that our—our friends/ip could have but. 
one ending.” 

Ashe spoke the door cpened and Méde ap 
iP ared, her hair was loose upon her crimson 

peignoir, her eyes were literally blazing with 
| jealousy and rage. 
| “So,” she eaid, speaking with a strong accent 
(oashe always did when excited), “so L havi 
} found you out, Mademoiselle Hadresa. Mon 
| Dieu | do you take ore for a fool, that you shoul 
come here at midnight to have speech with m; 
husband? I will make Cawthrop ring witt 
your name—you low-born, shameless woman 

” 





his face 


“<q os 


Silence,” commanded Fabian hoarcely, ‘Y¥: 


& 


‘ara beside yourself, daie you eo insult 
| Miss Hardress? Go back to your room——” 

| “Not while she is here ; [am not so easily 
| hoodwinked, and I heard ali that you esid 


firiam Hardness, if that man is your iover, re- 
member he is also mi land, and for apy 
| wrong you do me you shal! pay dearly,” 

Miriata’s eyes met hers fully. 

Mra, Mostyn, you have crossly ineulted me; 
and perhaps to-morrow you will realise this ; 
however that m will under no circum- 
stances again personally request Doctor Mostyn’s 
relp, You,” turning to Fabian, “ will lose’no 
time in coming to my father.” 

‘* [tig all an excuse,” began Méde, when Fabian 
broke in, “ I will accompany you home; it is nob 
fit that you should go alone at this hour,” 

T will not give colour to Mrs, Mostyn’s sus- 
picion,” answered Miriam. ‘ Piease te take the 
short cub; I will go the other way,” and before 


é 












.e could stay her sie had hurried through the 
all out into the dark stre 

You shall net go,” cried Méde wildly, ‘‘ you 
shall not kesp your shameless assiguation 21 
but he, unloosing her hands, left her hurriedly, 
and es he weat he heard her hysterical crying; 
but hardening his heart against her, he started 
for the Hardress’s residence. 

Edna aduitted him, and he did not see Miriam 


? 
i 





| until, having dene all ke could for his patient, 


**No,” answered Mrs, Hardreas, ‘ you will go | he came downstairs alone, to find her sitting with 


vered as. 


hastily dressed, hoping with all his heart that- 
Méde slept ; then going down he admitted the- 
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arms, and her whole 


hey head bent upon her 
attitude indicative of despair sad wearinesa. 

His congcience smote hima, and he pansed to 
eay— 

“ Miriam—Mias Hardress—I hepe you will try 
to forgive all that my wife said, she is naturally 
vatber jealous, and just now is not quite so strong 
as i could wish ; to-morrow sbe will be the first 
to blame herself for all that passed.” 

What a wan white face it was that slowly lifted 
itself to his gaze. 

“Say no more,” she answered wearily, “you 
cannot set me right before Ae eyes, and I think 
oo good woman could ever forgive her evil 
innuendos ; let them pass,” 

“Sut Miriam, 1 feel that I am much to 
‘blame.” 

“Oh no!” with a little bitter laugh ; *in such 
& case as ours, only the woman is to be son- 

jemned, I am punished for my too great 
wedulity end prewmption, Well, it is a common 
case, and you need fear no reproaches from 
me,” 
“You are very generous ; and if at any time 
I can serve you-——” 

‘You serve me best whem you forges my 
existence,” sie retorted almost savagely. “Let 
me slone—it is all Lask ; not muchin return for 
a epeiled life. But—but I want to forget you; 
sc, 48 Mauch as you can, efface yourself from my 
vaemery—tay life. Tt is getting late, Mra, Mostya 
is waiting you ; go, good-night !”* 

fe could not look on the unuticrable anguish 
of bar face, so without a word he left her, and ia 
a nc) too enviable frame of mind returned home 
te find the house in an uprovr, for Méde had 
goue from one fis of hysterical laughing and 
aorying to another. 


Diamissing Ue maids he lifted her in his arms | 


ead carrie@ her atruggling and scolding apstairs. 
When he had eeen her comfortably settled, he 
seated himself on the bedside and said in those 
cold low tones of his which eompelled as once her 
sence and ebedience,- 

“Pe-morrow, when you have recovered your 
normal condition, J ehall insist upom you writing 
Mise Hardreas au apology. A grosser insult you 
could not have offered her.” 

“The truth can never be insulting,” muttered 
Méde ; “ she js a shameless girl.” 

Be quiet! If you dare to 
that fashion again I will———” 

“ Whatt” breathlessly, “are you going to 
threaten me iuto silence? I am not to be cowed, 
i will lec all Cawthrop know what sort of creature 
he ie!” 

“By all means pull your houve down about 
your ears. You fdolish womaa, dc you not see 
that J too should euffer through your malice? 
my reputation would be gone, and with it my 
practice. Surely, Mede, you cannot be so stupidly 
wicked, 1 give you my word that 1 love you 
o; ly. 

* But thece were love passages between you 
two; your cwn words point to it.” 
“ De you suppove any taan ever went through life 
without seme eewblance of flirtation! only his 
idle actentions are eometimes seriously construed, 
Be a good girl, and write a pretty little note to 
Miss Harlrees to-mor! ow.” 

“That I won’s. You forget lam a Daubigny, 


and she is in fault. But 1 will promise not to 
repeat the story to any, or to be angry with you 
lounger,’ 


Aad he, rememberms ber delicate condition, 
had to be content with that assurance, although, 
ndeed, he was bitterly ashamed of the coward’s 
part} 


was pleying 
In due time Méde’s child was born, and it 
seemed te draw husband and wife reazer, 
although iaceed the latter was not a model 


relegating the child to the nurse's care, 





wud like moat French women caring more for ite 
adornment than cither its health or happicess. 
And in the Hardress bowsehoid means were 
growing mere and more etraitencd. Me. Har- 
Grease was now a confirmed iavalid ; pretty Edna 
had, with many tears, feregoue her dream of 


eallege, and established a day echool; Miriam's 
business afill de so that to make ends 
meet, BMrs. Hurdross had reluctautly reveired two 
lodgers into her home. 


CT ORSE i, 


speak of her in i 


“he is beatewing charity upon us a kind of salve 
to hia comacience, and a bribe for my silence.” 
Had she but guessed how dearly he was paying 
for his falsehood she would have pitied him ; but 
she knew nothing of the terrible sceues which 
grew more and more frequent between him- 
self and Miéde, in which her name figured pro- 


} winently. 


Little Mra. Mostyn was once more strong and 
active, and as the baby became a familiar object 
instead of a novelty in the household, her jeal 
revived, ker eaprices became more pronounced, 
until Fabias sometimes returned to his home with 
a aick heerk 

Tt was aa immense pleasure to him one August 
noon to fiad Méde waiting, aa she used to de, in 
the hall fer him, her face bright aud smiling, he: 
eyes dand@ing with delight. 

“Such news I have for you!” she cried, link- 
ing her hands about his arms; “auch news! 
Isodore is coming ; he will be with us to-night.” 

Vabian’s face did not reflect her gladuess, for 
| Monsieur Isedore Daubiguy, Méde’s cousin, had 
| been his ackmowledged rival in her affections, and 
had given the doctor many an uneasy hour. 

“Why don’d you say something?” she de- 
maoded gaily. “Are not you glad! It is ages 
since we saw Isodore, and often it is very froste 
with you away. He is such excellent company, 
and we were always euch good friends.’ 

“Too good, I used to think at times, little 
wife,” he amswered unsmilingly ; but at that she 
| clapped her banda gaily. It was one thing for a 
man to admire her, another for Fabian to approve 
any beauty but her own. 

“Jealous! Oh, but this is great fun! I 
thought it was | who had the monopoly of the 
green-eyed monster |" 

“T am net jealous, thad would imply mus- 
picion of my wife; aad Heaven knows that I 
have complete faith in your love and fidelity.” 

“ How dreadfully in earnest you always are,” 





why I preferred you to all others. You give one 
euch an isapresaion of strength,” and the flatter- 
ing glanea, the pretty smile which accompanied 
her words, made him forget his transitory annoy- 
| ance, 

She was eo gay and winsome throughout lun- 
cheon, and when he started once more ou duty 
intent, she must needs kiss him good-bye in the 
hall, as ebe used to do, thet his heart was light 
throughoat the wearisome afternoon. 

When he returned, just in time for dinner, 
Isodore had arrived. Méde in the most charm- 
ing of blue toilete met him, calling gaily to her 
cousin to see “what new dignity baby had 
invested bim with ;" and once more the two 
men met. 

There was no constraint in the Freachman’s 

manner; he was on the contrary cordial and 
cheery, #o that Fabian thought, “ It is well Méde 
should see something of her own people. [am 
afraid she does not find Cawthrop ‘very lively, 
and she is so much alone.” 
{ Ali the sweet old gaiety of manuer was revived 
in her ; she even evinced great pride in her baby, 
haviog him brought in with dessert, and nursing 
him a little while to Fabiau’s delight. She 
looked #0 were a child herself, it seemed inspoasi- 
ble to believe that this lusty young gentleman 
owed his birth to her. 

Then when he had been carried away, as 
neither the doctor nor his guest cared to linger 
over the wine, she sang them gay little songs in a 
bird-iike voice, whilst her husband rejoiced in 
the thought that the honeyman days were 
reviving, and blamed himeelf that he had kept 
his house so empty of guests. 

It was well for him he could not see the storm- 
clouds in the distance, or guess what bitter sacri- 
fice must be cffered ere he and Méde should 
reach calm waters, 








CHAPTER Ll. 


Maps thirsted for admiration, and Isodore 
agoorded it freely ; she knew that he loved her, 


t 


she answered with a pout; “ but I suppose that is | 





It became increasingly difficult to pay the that it was dangerous to shower zo many favours 
doctor's bills, although they wee always mode- | upon him, and yet she played with the edged 
rate, “teo moderate,” eaid Miriam to herself ; | tools, openly and audaciously, 


She was loyal in heart to Fabian, but certainly 
an onlooker might be excused for doubting this, 
Wherever she went her cousin was seen ; they 
rode, drove and walked together, until when 
they appeared in public curious glances were 
exchanged, and some whis that Doctor 
Mostyn was a fool not ito see what was so plain 
to others. 

Abt first Fabian was not only content but 
pleased that hie wife should find pleasure in her 
cousin’s society, but when day after day he 
returned home to find them absent: when baby 
Fabian was wholly consigned to the nursery, and 


j he lunched or dined in solitary state, he began to 


complain. There was, too, au indescribable 
change in Isodore’s manner towards him—some- 
thing half contemptuous, wholly familiar, which 
galled him, and presently he began to ask Méde 
how long he intended to stay. 

“ How inbospitable you are,” she cried indig- 
nantly; “would you have nie tell Isodore be has 
outstayed his welcome? [I am uot auch a 
barbarian.” 

«He came for a week,” retorted Fabian, “and 
has remained siz; neither my wife nor my home 
ave any longer mine. I never see you alone, and 
I should say that the child does not know you 
from the veriest stranger.” 

She flushed with anger. 

“The child! the child! that is always your 
cry. I did uot marry you simply to become a 
nurse or a household drudge. [f you gave me 
more of your leisure I should not be so much 
thrown upon my own resources.” 

"Teis very littl: leisure I have ; but rather than 
you should feel neglected-—” 

“T cannot be that whilst Isodore is with me,” 
and laughing coquettishly she left him ; a prey 
to doubt and jealousy. 

She was delighted to think she had kindled 
such a flame in his bosom, and that evening 
treated Isodore with such empressement that he 
boldly made open love to her. Fabian waa 
furious, bub he waited wntil she bad withdrawn 
to the drawing-room, then addressing his guest 
he said,— 

“You have been with us six weeks now, and [ 
think it is time that your visit ended. It has 
not been one of unmixed satisfaction to me,and I 
do not approve your manner towards Mra 
Mostyn. When is it convenient for you to 
leave t" 

Isodore rose, his swarthy face grown livid, 
bia thin lips drawn back from his glistening 
teeth. “I will go at once since iay presence is 80 
unwelcome, but you have insulted me-—~” 

“And you want satisfaction? well, I can only 
say that I have some respect for the laws of my 
country, and do not intend to humour your 
bloodthirsty wish.” 

“You area coward! You dare not fight ; but 
already I haf satisfaction, You stole from me 
Méde’s heart, but it is I who haf won it back 
again.” ~ 

“ Liar!" and springing towards the French- 
map, Mostyn gripped him by the throat, “ you 
shal! eat your words, or I will murder you.” 

Strong as he was, Isodore was his match, and 
wrenching himself free, he said, in a snarling 
Yoice,-— 

“T repeat, what was yours ia mine once more.” 

You would have me believe my wife so vile 4 
creature *” ' 

“Stay my friend. Méde lovee me, but she has 
old-fashioned ideas of duty—so she remains with 
you—but her fetters gall her-—ah mon dieu /—#9 
cruelly—aee uot you the change so much in 
her?” 

* Get out of my sight—out of my house, you 
eursed hound,” cried Mostyn. 

*T go, but I leave my ating behind with you— 
my heart with the so fair Méde.” 

“TE it is satisfaction you need, you shall know 
where to find me,” and still amiling sardonicaily 
he bowed himself out. 

Fabian dropped iate his chair, whise and shaken 
as ® man who has looked on the rain of all he 
prized. ? 

Méde false in though and heart! is Méde ; 
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the mother of his child !she who had 80 professed 
to love him ; she who had filled all his life and 
given him joy unspeakable | 

~ Groaning, he hid his face in his hands and so 
remained whilst he heard the tramp of footsteps 
overhead, then the bringing down of Isodore’s 
luggage. ‘ te a ad 

He caught the faint echo of his injunctions to 
the cabman, and a sense of relief stole over him 
when he knew that his guest had departed; but 
he did not attempt to rejoin his wife in his 
present mood, he could not speak calmly to her ; 
there was almost murder ia his heart, 

I: was Méde who sought him. She was paler 
than usual when she entered, but her eyes burned 
with a — mocking light, as closing the door 
she advanced. 

* So,” she said, “you have driven my cousin 
away ; for why, monsieur ?”’ 

“That is a question you should ask yourself ; if 
you cannet guard my name, I must.” 

“What would you be meaning? Has Ja delle 
Hardress been scandalising me ¢”’ 

“Do you think I would permit any individual 
to speak lightly of you, or discuss your actions 
with me? If you have been insulted, it was by 
your worthy relative, who declared you were 
weary of your fetters ; is it so, Méde ?” 

“You are very disagreeable, and not much 
freedom do you allow me.” 

He grasped her hands in his ; there was a very 
madness of love and entreaty in his eyes, his 
voice, as he asked,— 

“Ts it true that your affection for me is dead? 
Is Isodore more to you than I?” 

She was frightened a moment, then a mocking 
smile curved her lips as she answered, hesitat- 
ingly,— 

“He is very good to me—and J love him.” 

Fabian almost flung her away. 

“Would to Heaven, then,” he cried, “ that you 
were free in reality. I cannot break your bonds 
—but I will guard your honour—your heart is no 
longer mine, but for our child's sake I will keep 
your namespotlesrn. Méde ! Méde! that it should 
come to this! That I should live to find you 
false.” 

She, leaning a little nearer, her fear gone as his 
anguish grew, murmured scoffingly,— 

“Tit for tat, beau husband ; you found Miriam 
Kardress fair, and J have proved Isodore true. 
Why need we quarrel?” and then she fled before 
the expression of wrath upon his face. 

She was foolish and slight, she was mad to act 
as she did, and yet she never had a thought of 
dishonouring him, her love for him was the one 
passion of her life, but so curiously warped was 
her nature that she could not forgive him that 
one episode in his life which indeed had happened 
before they met, and she took a fool’s delight in 
torturing and maddening him, careless of how her 
own. conduct would appear, or of what misery she 
was working out for both. 

Fabian did not go to rest that night; he sat 
brooding over hia troubles and wrongs, until the 
grey dawn broke ; and now for the first time he 
tasted the bitter cup he had given Miriam to 
rink, and he thought savagely,— 

“My punishment is in excess of my sin.” 

A servant had brought in slip of paper before 
retiring to rest ; he had not then cared to glance 
atit; but as the daylight stole into the room, 
making the gaslight look yellow and garish, he 
drew up the blinds and taking it up read,— 

“You will find me at Langham's. Isodore 
Baubigny.” 

He tore it into minutest fragments—he would 
not fight Daubigny, but if he sought further to 
estrangé Méde he would kill him. 

_Later a maid entering asked should she bring 
him coffee ; he answered mechanically “ yes,” but 
he left the beverage untasted, and after a weary 
time, started on his usual round. 

_ When he returned to luncheon, he heard Méde 
einging—out of sheer bravado—and there was no 
siga of any forthcoming meal for him. 

Evidently she meant to fight the quarrel out to 
the bitter end. 

Ye ordered food to be taken to the consulting- 
room ; when it was brought up, he found it to be 
Inkewarm and nauseous, and with a few sharp 
werds to the maid sent it down again, 





He would not try to appease his wife, she had 
siuned too sorely against him, and now the fight 
for mastery between them must go on until 
victory remained with him. 

But all through the afternoon he thought of 
her in anguish of soul ; it was not until he reached 
Miriam’s home that he was lifted out of self. 

He rang the bell, without noting the drawn 
blinds, the closed shutters, and she herself an- 
swered to him, 

Her face was deadly white, and her eyes, 
usually so soft, were hard with the bitte: ness of 
deepair. 

“Did you not see?” she asked. “ Not even 
your skill can avail; my father died just ten 
minutes ago !” 

She did not cry or hesitate in her speech ; her 
grief was too deep, and this he understood, so 
that he answered hurriedly,— 

‘“‘ Forgive me that I gave you unnecessary pain; 
but that [I was wrapped in wy own thoughts, i 
should have noticed and passed on. Eelieve me, i 
deeply sympathise with you |” 

**T know,” and her voice had lost its hardness, 
“and I am not insensible to your kindness, but 
‘death is conmmon to the race,’ and he suffered so, 
we could hardly wish to keep him with us,” 

“ What will you do?” he asked, not daring to 
look into her dark eyes, 

“T do not know—I hardly care—~but go now, 
please, I am wanted.” 

Without a word he obeyed, but the dark eyes, 
the beautiful tortured face of the girl he had once 
loved, whose life he had laid waste, haunted him 
through all the long hours of that long day. 

It was dark when he returned home, and the 
house was but dimly lit; the page, meeting him 
in the hall, said, — 

‘* Mistress told me to say you were vot to wait 
dinner for her,” aud with a strange heart-sinking 
he walked into the consulting room. 

On his desk lay a letter addressed in a man’: 
handwriting ; the seal had been broken, the 
letter was quite visible; he drew it out and 
read. 

His face grew haggard as he mastered its 
contents, for it was & passionate appeal from 
Tsodore to Méde to leave home with him; and she 
had evidently left it there to explain matters to 
her husband, 

Fabian was crushed to the earth ; a proud man, 
and honourable in all his cealings save where 
Miriam had been concerned, this disgrace was 
worse than death to hin. 

Of course she had gone to her lover; she had 
taken nothing with her it is true, but her very 
| absence at such ar hour testified to her guilt. 

Should he pureve and punish the guilty pair ? 
Should he wreak vevogeance on them for this their 
sin againet him ? 

He rose gasping for breath. 

“Let her go,” he muttered, “Iam well rid of | 
her ; better [ had married Miriam, but I[ must ' 
leave Cawthrop—somewhere the child and I will 
find a home and rest. Of course the story will 
soon be made public—- how would 
rejoice |” 

That thought stung him to keenest anger ; | 





that Mrs. Mostyn would not sleep at home that 


night, and that being tired he should at once go 
to his room—no he wanted nothing—but he 
kissed his child with passionate pain and love as 
he bent over him, and he spent long hours iu 
dreary wakefulness. 

Towards morning however, he fell asleep, and 
did not wake until the September sun was well 
up in the heavens. 

With eonsciousness came remembrance of grief 
and shame, and it was with a very heavy heart 
he went downstairs ; a dainty meal was prepared 
for kim, but he started back in horror as he saw 
Méde, smiling, beautifully gowned, and prettily 
defiant seated at the head of the table. 

“How very dreadful you look,” she cried, | 
“and oh! what a scare I've given you |" 


ae ee eres 


CHAPTER VY. 
Srrimiwe towards her, he gripped her by the 








shoulder witk unconscious violence. 





” 


“ What does this mean?” he demanded. 
“Why are you here, wouan ?” 

“ Because it is my home—loose me, you are 
hurting me—what is the matter with you? Are 
you going mad? Or have you forgotten my 
features that you regard me so strangely t” 

She spoke boldly, but her heart beat fast with 
fear. 

“ Why and with whom did you leave the shei- 
ter of my roof?” 

“T wanted to frighten you into yoodhumour, 
and I went alone,” 

“ Where did you spend the night? Remember 
I will have nothing but the truth. 

“Mrs, Heudon took me in; her husband—the 
bear—did not epprove, and J was rather glad t« 
return although you have behaved shamefully 
(this with an arch half-coaxicg look to which he 
was invulnerable), 

“ May I ask what fAis means!” he demanded 
producing Isodore’s letter 

“Oh, that was just his folly, and [ left it 
behind to frighten you.” 

“T see,” still in that deadly calm way, “you 
did not care if I thought you the vilest of women ; 
you only wished to make me suffer, and to give 
the gossips a chance to tear your reputation to 
shreds, to make my name a byeword and a 
reproach. I do you the justice to believe you 
are cnly guilty in seemivug ; others may be iess 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





lenient—but if you had not given your scouu 
drelly cousin ground to believe you evil he never 
would have offered you so gross an insult. The 
unfortunate in the atreet from whoee skirts you 


withdraw your own in dread of contamination 


could net have suffered greater degroda- 
tion.” 

“ Fabian! Do you quite know what you are 
saying }” she cried, in deadly fear. 


“Yea; Iam not speaking in anger ; since your 
freak [ have had time for thought, snd finding 
that you are innocent of actual wrong, for the 
sake of our boy, who must not suffer for his 
parents follies, I will agree to take you back 
again. But we shall be husband and wife ouly 
in name ; I will not forgive, aor can I forget your 
conduct of yesterday, which is alike a Cisgrace to 
you and a scourge to me. Our dear friends will 
not be regaled with the scandal you ivvited, 
although doubtless our infelicity will be published 
by the servants, But you will know how to wake 
your own case just, and in vothing shall I con- 
tradiet you.’ 

“Oh Fabian, don’t speak to me in such a 
heartless fashion; you know all along [ loved 
you ; and after all, my little freak-—~” 

“Ts not one that an English gentleman ap 
proves,” he answered, in the same level tones ; 
“it is my curse to love you, it is my duty to 
shield you-—were it not for the boy I think L 
should send you away. Here is your letter ; 
take it back, when you look on it, remeraher the 
precipice on which you have been standing and 
thank Heaven that you are not the guilty wretch 
your lover would have made you,” he turned to 


Miriam | go, but she ran after him, and grovelling on her 


knees, cried out,— 
“ Fabian—husband-—it is you only I love; I 


ringing his bell, ke told the answering servant | did not quite see my conduct in this light—have 


werey ou me-—forgive me. will promise any 
thing, do anything, rather than have your heart 
turned from me. See, | tear this hateful letter ; 
I wiil forget it, I will never see Isodore 
again.’ : 

“With my knowledge you never ahall,” he 
answered, bitterly. “ Get up;it is useless to kneei 
there ; you have befooled me too long,’ 

She burst into bitter weeping, and whilst she 
wept, he went cut closing the door behind 
him, 

We could not tel! how he went through that 
day, but he telegraphed to a friend to act as his 
locum tenens for a week, and the friend reapond- 
ing in person that night, be travelled to 
town. 

But at Langham’s he learned that Monsieur 
Daubiguy had left at noon, on receipt of a tele- 
gram, aud had gone to Dover, 

There was no train thither until early morning, 
so that he possessed himself with what patience 
he could until the time arrived for him to follow 
ia Daubigny'’s wake. The latter had gone by the 
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previous packet to Calais, and would doubtless” 


proceed to his home, which lay some twelve miles 
beyond the town. 

Intent only upon revenge Fabian pursued 
him, and on the evening of the secoud day 
arrived at Daubigny Chateau. Pale and haggard 
the master received him ; he had nothing to say 
in his defence eave that he loved Méde, and she 
had seemed to encourage him; that as the 
relations between herself and her husband were 
apparently strained, he had pitied her and in the 


hope of making her happy, begged her to fly with | 


him. He was deeply hurt that he had given 
Monsieur Mostyn such pain, and would have 
waited to explain matters, had not he been in 
receipt of a telegraphic message from Méde, 
This he produced; it ran, “Jf you have any 
regard for yourself, return home; F is 
furious, and I shall never forgive you,” 

The white-faced Englishman read the brief 
sentence, and if possible the hate and rage in his 
heart against this man who would have violated 
his home increased. 

“You cowardly hound,” he said, under his 
breath. ‘“ You would shelter yourself bebind a 
woman ; but you shall answer to me for the ill 
you meditated—come out—let us prove which ia 
the beet man,” 

“Tet there be no fighting for—for Méde’s 
sake,’’ implored Daubigny. 

“ Here are weapons ready to hand,” answered 
the inexorable Englishman, taking posseasion of 
a pair of piztols, which lay loaded upon « cabivet. 

“*T will not fight,” began the other; “ to- 
morrow you will thank me.” 

“Tf you won't stand up like a man Vl shoot 
you ag a dog,” 

‘But this is so unorthedox; wait 
arrangements can be made,” 

‘I shall do nothing of the kind; I promise t& 
behave as an honourable: man; I exact no such 
promise from you,” and with that he caught 
Daubigny by the arm, and dragged him through 
the length of the hall, out upon the lawn, whilst 
the eervants looked on half-wondering, half- 





until 


afraid. Still, with. quiet deliberation Fabian 
meagured out the paces, and then standing with 
his weapon ready cocked, bade his opponent fire. 
There followed one report, one fash—no more— 


and Daubignuy with a howl of fear, measured his 
length upon the ground; as he fell his pistol 
was harialessly discharged. Fabian rushed to 
stooping over hima, hot with the lust of 
blood—-then a lock of unutterable contempt 
came upon his face—Daubigny had been afraid 
to fire, ond had fallen ta avoid his enemy's shot, 
there was neither wottad nor scart upon him. 

Drageing Lim erect by the collar of his coat; 
Fabian burst iato a bitter laugh ; a groom was 
standing near, whip in hand, he snatched it 
from his hold. and whilst he yelled for mercy 
velaboured him with might and main until sick, 
dizgusted and exliausted by hia self-imposed task, 
he flung hima amongst the shrubs, where he lay 
supine and half-stunned. Then, without a word 

any of the servants he strode away, no one 
caring to stay him, for though not of great 
stature, the Englishman with his flashing eyes, 
dilated nostrils, and set lips was by no means a 
‘ontemptible foeman, 

Two cays later he quietly entered his own 
home; Méde who bore signs of distress and 
sleeplessness, rose quickly to meet him; but 
seeing his stern look dared not approach ; only 
she timidly faltered out,— 

“] have been so enxious, so sorely troubled ; 
why did you go without a word? Why did you 
not send me a line to reassure me—and, oh, what 
have you done ?” 

“i did not think my movements would have 
any interest for you,’*he said, coldly, “ but I 
did not intend that Daubigny should go un- 
punished. 

“ Have you killed him!” she gasped in horror; 
“oh, Fabian, for Heaven's sake say no.” 

He burst out laughing; she shivered at the 
sound; in this mod she was afraid of him. 

“ Killed him!” he echoed, “I wish I had 
But one cannot fight with a cur—so I> whipped 
him,” and then briefly in an uninterested way, as 
though he had been an onlooker not an actor: in 


his side, 


that scene near Calais, he told her all. When he 
had ended she clapped her hands g!eefully,— 

“Oh, I am glad! really leodore must be taught 
| morals and manners. How brave you are, Fabian, 
and how very proud I feel of you.” 

His heart was sick within hira ; he looked at 
her with growing disfavour; she had heaped 
ignominy upon him, she openly rejoiced in the 
discomfiture of the man whom sho had tempted 
by her wiles to dishonorable proposals. The 
| words, “Too bold to sin, too weak to die,” 
flashed through his mind, and he turned loath. 
ingly from her proffered caresa, 

“T shall observe wy part of the contract,” he 
said, coldly, “oblige me by doing the same ;” and 
she shrank from him as from a blow. 

It was not long before all Cawthrop learned 
j that the Mostyns were not “on the best of 
terms;” and most people blamed Fabian. 
What right had such a dictatorial man io marry 
such a mere child in ways and thoughts! she was 
far and away too dainty acd delicate a wife for 
him, and although his practice did not suffer, his 
popularity in social life did. 

Miriam heard and grieved ; in her true heart 
there was no resentment against him; only 
| deepest pity and pain, for being a woman she 





had rightly gauged Méde’s character, and felt | 


| 
with a throb of anguish, she could never eatisfy 
j or reach up to Fabian’s requirements, «+ 

| Strange things had happened to her ; a well- 
to-do cousis of ber mother’s had offered the latter 
ahome, she to act as housekeeper as he was a 
widower with ‘three children; and Miriam who 
knew that many years ago he had loved her, 
doubted not that in due time he would ask her 
to become his wife, 

Hie plainly said that she and Edina were old 
enough to “shift” for themselves, and Edna 
with a blush had said, she and Frank Davis (once 
| Miriam’s admirer) had decided to marry and 
| sail for Australia, where there was an extremely 
good opening for him as partner in his uncle's 
well-established farm, 

Then both she and Mre. Hardress had asked 
Miriam with solicitous affection what were her 
| plans, 

Sick with a sense of loneliness, the keen cruel 
knowledge that no one needed her, she had 
answered with stoicism— 

“ My living is in Cawthrop ; I shall stay where 
Iam known, and sumetimes, when I can take a 
holiday, I will ask cousin to receive me for a few 
daye, just for mother’s sake.” 

So it came about that they were parted ; Edna 
eailed with her bridegroom just a week before 
Mrs. Hordress left for her cousin’s comfortable 
{ home and her easy life; but Miriam took two 
small rooms in an obscure street for herself, and 
there she worked the livelong day to earna 
scanty wage. 

Sometimes she saw Fabian—very rarely how- 
ever—because ehe had now no leieure in which 
to walk at will—and in her altered circumstances 
she could not endure to attend the old church. 

Her love she could not kill ; better then she 
should not see the man who had awakened it, 

But she prayed for him, that all good thivgs 
should be his, whatever of evil fell upon and re- 
mained with her; and her heart ached to re- 
member that the breach between husband and 
wife ever widened, 

Now they were never seen together ; Méde had 
returned to her old faith and atiended the 
Catholic chapel, so that Sunday after Sunday 
Fabian sat alone in the family pew, dwelling 
bitterly on his sorrows and wrongs, 





| 
| 
‘ 





CHAPTER VI. 


Wits that dull, deep resentment filling his 
heart, Doctor Mostyn could not be esteemed a 
happy mao ; but he bore himself bravely before 
the world. 

There was no sign either in his manner or 
appearance of the change Méde had wrought in 
him. He gave himself up more entirely to his 
profession, and his one delight was in his child, 
whose growth he watched with proud, fond eyes. 

Méde was now bitterly jealous of the little one, 











but for him, she reasoned, she could quickly have 
brought Fabian back to her feet ; he would have 
been so utterly lonely and stranded without 
her. 

Qne dull autumn evening when he had been 
making @ late call on a patient, he was hurrying 
home, for rain had begun to fall, when he became 
conscious of a woman’s figure before him. 

It somehow seemed familiar, and he watched 
with curious eyes the progress she made, thinking 
that with so terrible a cough she should not have 
been abroad, Suddenly she faltered, swayed a 
little forward, and but that she caught at some 
palinge, would have fallen, 

He hurried forward, and addressing her, said-— 

Excuse me, are you ill? Is there anything I 
ean de—-I am a doctor.” 

'The face she turned upon him startled him ;. 
it was the face of Miriam—but Heavens! how 
changed ! 

The soft curve of cheek and chin were gone ;: 
the large dark eyes looked al d 
bright under the level brows ‘and lon, 
with a low ery of dismay she shrank 
him, 

“T) is nothing,” she answered unsteadily. 
“ T was only a little fainat—-but I am quite well 
now.” . 

An incredulous expression. was in the blue 
eyes looking down so searchingly at her ; then he 
said gravely— 

‘ “Vou must let me take you home, and if you 
are wise you will not venture out in such weather 
until your cough is less troublesome.” —_ 

“T have grown accustomed to it,” she 
anawered, with a pathetic smile, “and it is not- 
always so bad. I had to go out; and indeed I 
will not trouble you to come with me, I have not 
go very far to go.” 

With the old air of authority she remembereé 
so well he took her hand, and drawing it within 
his arm said,— 

“ Lead the way; since you changed your 
residence I have lost sight of you, and do not so 
much as know where you live. What is your 
mother thinking about not to notice your looks?” 

“She is not in Cawthrop ; she has married 
again and is residing at Leeds.” 

Her heart was beating thick and fast; it was 
such joy, such unspeakable anguish once again to 
be near him, to hear his voice grown pitiful, and 
toeee the old kindness gleaming in his eyes. 

But she dared not think of these things, so 
she went on very hurriedly. >“ And Edna—yeu 
remember my sister '—she too is married an® 
gone to Australia ; so I am allalone.” ; 

The unconscious pathos in her voice stung him 
keener than any reproaches could; and now for 
the firet time he noticed she was insuflicient!y 
and even poorly clad,. : 

“Tam afraid things have gone hardly with 
you,” he remarked with hesitation new to him ; 
“won't you let me help yout—I owe you some 
recompense-—-I behaved like a brute to you, how 
bitterly you must hate me——~” 

“Oh no!-and it was all over so long ago. 
Ip was hard to bear at first, but strength was. 
given me. Now, please, say no more of the 
past, and although I thank you for your proffered 
help I cannot accept it. I have enough for my 
wante, and what more can Iask?” 

‘Do not be proud with me ; if you feel really 
ill what would become of you?” 

‘‘There is always the workhouse,” she: 
answered, with a stifled sob, ’ 

“ Miriam! do you think I would ever let it 
come to that? I was hard to you, because I had 
wronged you, but I have learned many lessons 
since we parted, and amonget them an intense 
scorn for myself. You doubtless think -me a 

happy man, there is no lost soul more wretched 
) than I, it ia needless to say that I love my wife— 
but (and to no one else would I confide this), I 
cannot trust her—we are as far apart as the poles, 
and for the wrong she has done me, I neither will 
nor can forgive her.” ae 

Miriam caught her breath ; some women might 
have triumphed in his sorrow, and rejoiced to find 
his idol shattered, but with her it was otherwise. 
After the briefest pause, she said,— 

“She is your wife, and very young—she is also 
the mother of your child—for his sake only you 
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must forgive. Ob, you cannot go through life at 
enmity with her—God haa joined your two souls 
— it is not for you to snap the bonds that He has 
blessed —~” 

* Miriam you do not understand ; you are more 
forgiving than I—almost I believe you an angel— 
she humbled you to the very dust.” 

“J have not forgotten ; that dreadful night 
lives always in my memory, but [ do not think I 
am any longer angry with her—life is too’ short 
and uncertain to make it more bitter by eherish- 
ing resentment, If ever you had any regard for 
me, if ever you would serve me, make my ead 
days brighter, give me new strength for the un- 
equal fight, promise that a!l shall be with you as 
when you brought her home, 30 sweet, so bright, 
and dainty that ail Cawthrop envied you your 
great good fortune.” 

He made no reply ; and as they walked slowly 
on a carriage whirled by ; a woman’s face looked 
out from the window—a beautiful, blonde face-~- 
and in the momentary glimpse she caught of the 
couple, it whiteved and grew horribly distorted—- 
for the woman was Méde on her way to Mr», 
HWendon's birthday dinner. 

At the door of her poor lodgings, Fabian left 
Miriam, she resolutely refusing all assistance from 
him, and he went home in a strange frame of 
mind, 

He had always prided himself upon his honour, 
the integrity of bis character, there was but one 
blot on the fair pages of his life, and that was his 
desertion of and utter cruelty to Miriam, 

Thoagh he was far enough away from loving 
her for (with meu at least), “dead love does not 
revive again,” he could but acknowledge the 
beauty and grandeur of her nature, and with his 
whole ‘heart he wished his faith had never 
wavered, 

One desire possessed him ; he muct find a way 
in which to help her even against her will ; for it 
was clear to his practised eye that she was in a 
critical condition. 

Then he remembered her words concerning 
Méde and brooding over them, grew a little 
ashamed of his resentment—-what would be the 
boy’s regard for his parents when he grew to 
understand all that now was mercifully unknown 
to him ? 

“ Miriam, my girl!” he thought, as he paced to 
and fro, “ you have asked this as a recompense, 
and I will not deny it. From to-night Méde and 
i will begin life again.” 

He waited up for her, 4 most unusual. proceed- 
ing with him now, and about eleven she returned; 
le rose to greet her as she entered, with some- 
thing of the old welcoming smile, bub the expres- 
sion on her face stayed the words he would have 
spoken, 

Advancing quickly, she hissed rather than 
said,—- 

“T know now why you have been so harsh with 
me, why your heart is steeled against me, oh, 
most immaculate of men aud husbands! I saw 
you to-night with Miriam Hardress—the women 
for whose sake you have forsworn honour.” 

0 face hardened; but he spoke temper- 
ately, 

* Allow me to explain.” 

“Tf you can do so sutisfactorily, it will be a 

matter for self-gratulation,” she sucered, and then 
she listened in nrutish silence to all that he could 
say; but when he had ended, she, looking him 
fully in the eyes, demanded, 
_ “And you expect me to believe this tissue of 
lies ¥ Fabian Mostyn, I am not such a fool ;” 
and then she spoke such evil and bitter words of 
Miriam, that he regarded her with loathing, say- 
lng passionately,--— 

“How date you foul her name by taking it 
upon your lips; you are not worthy so much as 
‘6 minister toher. By her wish [ came home, 
hoping to end our misery ; to begin life afresh 
and under happier clrewnstances ; now I see how 
groundless are any hopes I may have entertained 
~and we: simply slide back into the old. ,roove.” 

“ Manlike you lay'the blame upou me--——” 

But he did not atay to listen ; he had gone out 
and up to his own room ; resolved in some way or 
another to break away from his miserable 
Surroundings. 

In the morning Méde watched him go, exulting 





over his pallor and evident depression ; almost she 
hated him then, and in her heart there was some- 
thing very like murder when she thought of 
Miriam. 

She who had done her best to hurt her, knew 
only too well where to find her victim, and drove 
at once to her lodgings. 

Miriam, whiter and more worn than ever, met 
her with a quiet dignity which was an utter con- 
trast to her excited manner ; and asked gently 
what was her errand. 

“T have come to repeat what I have said to 
you before; you are a shameless woman ; you 
have robbed me of happiness ; you have stolen 
my husband’s love from me, and I will cry your 
shame through all Cawtbrop.” 

“Stay, oh, stay!” Miriam broke in hurriedly, 
“you know you wrong me; I have never ex 
changed speech with Doctor Mostyn—-——” 

“Since last night,” sneered Méde, mad with 
her fancied wrongs. “ I have been long in bringing 
home your guilt to you, but at last my triumph 
has come, I-saw you last night, snd now you 
shall know what a slighted worman’s vengeance 
may be. He shall sink with you, he shall live to 
loathe you as now he loves you. What is there 
in your white face and hollow eyes to win him | 
from me? I haveall that you have not—beauty, 
birth, wealth—-and yet I am poor without his love. 
Woman, I could kill you where you stand for thse 
wrong you have done me,” 

A pitying smile curved Miriam's lips. 

“Tt ia true that none are so blind as those 
who will notsee. It should be very clear to you 


and that was final and complete separation. She 
listened with throbbing brain and aching heart ; 
but she dared entreat no longer, she was sunk in 
dumb despair, and where he left her she remained, 
her head bowed on her arms, weeping hopelessly 
and quietly. 

He went to the Vicar of the parish ia which 
Miriam now resided, They were old friends, and 
to him he confided all the story, from the begiii- 
ning of his passion for the ucfortunate girl. 

“T cannot openly assist her,” he ended, “ you 
know what a censorious world this is, and mv 
wife's mad jealousy would give colour to avy 
false report. Will you draw upon me for any- 
thing that Miss Hardress may require, Spare no 
expense, and keep my secret. Let her suppose 
that the gifts are your own.” 

He felt more at rest after he had made these 
arrangements ; butit now remained fur him to 
plan his future‘and Méde’s, 

There <hould be no scandal, He would take 
all the blame upon himself, but he would not give 
up the child to her , 

She should choose her own place of residence 
they would never mect agaid, Then his courage 


almost failed him. 


“Oh, Heaven!” he groaned, “ how can £F let 
her go wholly out of my lite. Médie] Méde? 
better for us both that we had never mot,” 

in an agony of fear Méde waited his coming. 
She was weak and foolish, headstrong, and oova- 


| slohally viudictive ; but she was not without a 


conscience, and the terror into which she had 
been thrown by Miriam’s state had been very 





that you are Doctor Mostyn’s first thought. You 
have spoken erdel and shameful things of and to 
me; but because you are his wife, aud boside 
yourself with jealousy, | overlook them, and will | 
plead with you against your worst self. Madar, 
but last night Doctor Mostyn confessed how dear 
to him you are—oh! for your own sake, your 
little child’s—and his, go to him, weary him 
with entreaties for pardon ; do not, I emplore 
you, lay waste your life and his by pride and 
groundless suspicion. It is true, alas! alas! 
that I love him ; but my love does you no wrong 
and cannot barm him,” 

! 





She paused, her face flushing, and her shamed 
eyes meeting Méde’s, Then in her desire to serve 
husband and wife, she ventured to lay her hand 
upon the other’s arm ; but she, made furious by , 
her impotent sorrow, roughly repulsed her 

Miriam was weak and ill. She stagzered, 
swayed, fell, and lay with her arms outstretched, 
atioy stream of blood issuing from the wound 
upon her temple caused by contact with the 
table, 

So white, so still, so dreadfully rigid, with all 
her anger gone, with only » mad fear tearing at 
her heart, Méde flew to the door, calliag wildly | 
to the landlady,— 

“ T have killed her! I have killed her!” she 
kept crying out; “but as Heaven is my witness 
I did not mean to do ib.” 

‘* Better send for a doctor, ma’ata,” the woman 
answered, grimly, “aud for your own sake I 
shouldn’t’ say too much. If she is dreadfully 
hurt I shall have to speak the truth, aud J shall, 
for never a decenter body lived than Miss 
Hardress,” 








CHAPTER VIL 


Mintam lay unconscious on her bed. The 
landlady tended her with kindness, a doctor and 
@ district nurse came and went; there was | 
nothing lacking to secure her recovery or her 
comfort. 

Too frightened to conceal the truth Méde had 
made a clean breast of the matter to Fabiav, who | 
heard her throughout with stony sileoce. Wher 
she had ended he said,— 

“If she dies you have the satisfaction of know- 
ing you-accelerated her end. After this we have 
nothing in common, you are no more roy wife,” 
She had wept herself nearly blind, she had 
prayed him on her knees to save her from the 
consequences of her violence, to forgive her, to 
advise ; and to all she said he had turned a deaf 
ear. 








One thing ovly he said was poesible for them, 


salutary, 

She was prepared to do avything that I". iati 
might demand, even to the humbling of herself 
to the girl whose life she had darkened. 

She heard her husband's step on the atairs, and 
knew that he was coming to seek her. She would 
have risen to meet him, but a deadly faintaess 
overpowered her, and white and shiveriag she 
waited for hia entrance. 

He stood a moment, just within the room, and 
she, venturing to look up, almost cried cub at the 
change in him. All the anger wa: gone from his 
fave ; there was nothing but pity there—pity for 
her, and pain at what must follow, 

She, weakly stretching out Ler handa to 
snid,—- 

“ce BPabia 


him,. 


1, [ have been very wicked ; bust if you 
wilh forvive me and try me once more———” 
“Poor child |’ he interrupted wearily, com- 
tely, “you have promised reformation co 
snd 89 often forgotten that I cannot auy 
longer trust you, love you with all my haart ; 
bat fam only a man, and you have tried: that 
love so cruelly that many recurrences of such 
ecenes a3 we have known would turn it to loath- 
ing. Day after day the breach between ua bas 
widened, unti! I think nothing can ever span 16 ; 
so before the worst comes I have resolved that 
We roust part.” 

“Oh, Fabian, no/ Will you kill me? Let me 
stay with you, teach me to conquer my evil pas- 
sions. I am not ali bad. Oh, kill me rather 
than send me away where | shall never see you, 
never hear your voice, The agory of thie and 
the sandal. will drive me mad,” 

“Silence !” be said in the old authoritative 


passion 


often, 


| way. “It is your good, not wholly my own, that 


Lam seckirg. The miserable lives we have Jed 
cannot but have an evil effect upon the child as 
he grows up, and I would have hii nobler and 
better than his parents in all things. There shall 
he no ceandal. I had at first intended -to apply 
for a judicial separation ; but I will not so far 
wound you, there have been mapy and grievous 
faults ov both aides, and recriminations will not 
wvail us anything now. Please try to discuss the 
future with mo dispaesionately. J thiuk it wisest 
to part now, while yet there is semesembjance 
of love between us. You shall choose your own 
place of residence, and I wil! (through Matthews) 
make you any allowance you demand.” 

“T want nothing; I have more than caough 
for my wants. Oh, my busband, my husband i 
how ean you be so cruel? You are sending me 
to certain death,” 

“No; absence may teach us both greater 
patience vith each other’s faults and foibles 
You will have access to Fabian at atated timer.’ 






So pre a, 
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“Vou 


not allow it,” 
am afraid, my poor Méde, that the haw 
would not cousider you # fit guardian for so 
young a child; but prove to me that you are 
honestly endeavouring to conquer your violent 
passions, and I will make other arrangemenis. 
You will please give Matthews an audience this 
afternoon ; he will acquaint me with your deci- 
sion, I do not think it necessary we should 
mest again. Good-bye.” 
And without further speech he left her. If 
anly he had stormed at and reproached her she 
oduld have borne it better; byt his calm tones, 
the enforced quietude of his manner, left ber no 
reem for hope. She could not even be angry 
with him, because she knew that his judgment 
was just, and that she was all unworthy pity or 
mercy. 
Matthews, the family solicitor, arrived. Scrupu- 
lously deferential as his bearing was towards her, 
ahe could not fail to read eoutempt and dislike 
in his cold grey eyes. He held her wholly to 
blame for all that had curred, and there was 


law would 


“y 


neta touch of sympathy in his voice as he gave | 


and anewered questions. She was too wretched, 
too humiliated, to resent this, aud agreed to all 
bis suggestions with a dull despair wholly foreign 
to her asual manner; then, when he had gone 
she went up to her room to make preparations 
for her journey. Sho had acquainted Fabian, by 
Mr, Maithews, that she would reside with an old 
governess living at Hastings, a regular martinet 
as to propriety, and that she would at once 
leave Cawthrop, remaining with Mise Gascoigne 
vatil he recailed her, or death released ber, 

Her tears fell like rain as she put together the 
4ew articles she wished to take; all her other 
belongings were to be forwarded to her. A 
telegram had been despatched to Miss Gascoigne, 
and the reply, “Come, by all means,” quickly 
handed in. Now ail was ready. She had only 
te eay good-bye to each familiar, inavimate 


object, only to kiss the sleeping child fur whom | 


ebe liedt never felt such love as now. Then she 
stole downstairs, and, listening a moment ontaide 
the door, tremblingly entered the consulting- 
room, where Fabian sat alone 


“YT could not go without good-bye,” she said 


with quivering lips, “I felt that in this one 
thing I must disobey you. I have been a bad 
wife to you, ‘ear, and yet, as God is my witness, 
I maant to make you happy.” 

She paused, partly because she hoped he would 
jpeak, partly because her voice was failing her; 
but when hoe still sat with his face hidden by his 
hand, she went on, desperately,—- 

For every evil deed of mine I repent truly, 
aud would make atonement, if I could ; for every 
idle or cruel word I have spoken I would ask 
pardon, if I dare; but I have sinned too sorely 
(o hope for any grace (she was sobbing now, and 
‘very 205 smote on his heart with cruel foree). 
@aly—only, if after a long, long while, when 
your just anger has passed away, or time a litile 
has softened it, will you let me return} Oh, my 
love, ray love, if T labour very hard to reach up 
& your standard of womanhood, will you recall 
me, and try me once again? Willi you les me 
take that hope with me?” 

“ Ay, hope,” he answered, hoarsely ; “ for only 
hope will save us from madness.” 

“And,” she went on, not able any longer to 
restrain her tears, “I would like you to tell Miss 
Mardress how truly sorry I am for all the wrong 
I did her—so much worse than any you suepected ; 
she owes not only her sickness, but her poverty, 
to me. J cannot tell you more now, but I will 
write you my confession. It will make you 
deapise me more; but I waut to begin afresh. 
And-—and—-will you see that she receives this 
little gift? She need not know the donor's 
mame. You will present the cheque,” 

She laid it, folded, upon hia table. 

“T shall not see Miss Hardress; but her vicar 
hall convey your message and your gift to her; 
and if there iz anything you wieh altered you 
have only to write Matthewa.” 

“Not you! I will remember.” 

Then, with a heart-breakiug sob, she said,— 

“Perhaps we shall never meet again. We do 
uot let friends go on a long, long journey without 


She sat like a carven image until Mr. | 


ms r 7 : : ; 
will not take him away from me! The’) a hand-clasp or careas. Fabian, won't you kiss 


| 


| 


me good-bye f" 
almost crushing the slender form against him. 


“Good-bye, my wife, my darliag, 
God help us!” 


Lip to lip they clung, aching heart throbbed | 


upon aching heart, and then, without further 
speech, they parted—she, to leave her home 
without so much as a backward look; he, to 
fling out his arms before him with the sgonizing 
ery, ‘Oh, Heaven! oh, Heaven! how can I let 
her go!” 

And the twilight gathered arouod and about 
him as he bowed there in his despair. How 
empty the house seemed now that she was gone ! 
He would almost have welcomed the sound of 
her voice, raised in auger or petulance; for, with 
all her faults, ehe was his wife, and he loved her. 
Oh, ib was hard thus to part “after touch of 
wedded hands,” and with the boy as a link 
between them. Over and over again words of a 
song she had been used to sing haunted him and 
almost maddened him : — 


Why thus joined, why ever met, 
If we raust be strangers yet?” 


Mechanically he stretched out his hand for 
her cheque; it was drawa for one hundred 
pounds. He was grateful to her for her gene- 
rosity, for, if Miriam recovered, this at least 
meant eubsistence for her, From his friend the 
viear he learned that the doctor attending her 
said it was very possible “to patch her up for 
awhile; but she never would be well or strong 
again—never able to work as she had formerly 
done—for already she was marked a victim to 
phihisis.” Fabian heard with a heavy heart ; 
true, he had long ago ceased to love her; but 
her gentleness, her fortitude, and, above all, her 
noble forgiveness of her wrongs, kept her 
memory ever fresh, and filled him with a yearn- 
ing to shelter her from “every adverse wind that 
blows.’ 

Of course the rupture between the Mostyns 
made a nine day’s gossip ; but no one dared ques- 
tion Fabian, who maintained a rigid silence con- 
cerning his own affairs, 

Miriam was slowly recovering, and as Mrs. 
Hendon, adviséd by Méde, declared everywhere 
that ramour had done her much wrong, the tide 
of publie opiaion turned ; so that when she was 
able once again to get about, and to take posses- 
sion of the “little fancy shop" the vicar had 
engaged aud stocked for her, she found no lack 
of customers. 

But those who saw her, said pitifully as they 
came away,— 

“She is doomed, poor girl! and what a pity— 
she was once the belle of Cawthrop—now—-—” 
and the pause which followed was. more signifi- 
cant than words. 


had come to share the nursing, said cheerily,— 
you can spare me, and really Thomas, has been 


very patient. Remember to write us every week, 
and you s#ust speud your summer holiday with 





| ua—I won't take any excuse,” 

f “Y will come if possible, mother,” aud then 
| with a ead little smile she watched her drive 
| away, ‘“ other hopes, other interests fill her heart,” 
| she whispered to herself ; “all have some to love, 
to repay that love--I only am aloae—but nob for 
Jong, oh! thank the good God—not for 
long.” 





' 


— 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Ir was now the height of summer, and Méde 
lived her solitary life with Miss Gascoigne, un- 
eomplainingly ; honestly she was endeavouring 
to live down the past, of her own accord she had 
written to Miriam praying her forgiveness, 
seeking in no way to palliate her offences. 

She who had been such a butterfly of fashion 
new strove to be semething nobler, better ; long 
hours daily she puzzled her poor brains over such 
books as Fabian approved, trying to understand 
them, poring over them until Le head ached 
and her eyes were weary. 








and may | th 


t 


» 


She was not clever, “ not the wife for him,” she 


| said again and again to herself, ia her newborn 
Yor answer he threw his arms about her, } humility ; 


but he had not loved her for her 
accomplishments, only for the sweetness he 
ought he had found in her. 

And then very, very humbly she would pray 
that her heart might grow as a little child’s in 
gentleness and truth. 

Miss Gascoigne watched her approvingly, more 
especially when Baby Fabian arrived for a whole 
long fortnight’s visit. 

lt seemed that Méde had never known her 
child until then ; that the mother-love had but 
just awakened in her heart, she took such pleasure 
in his broken utterances, his mischievous pranks, 
his queer questions. 

When he slept she would sit watching him, 
tears of pride and joy filling her eyes as she 
traced the father in the baby’s lineaments, 

When he woke he had the trick of his father’s 
smile, and if displeased, the little voice had the 
same touch of annoyance or command, so that 
she would catch him to .her breast crying 


at,— 
“Baby Fabian, he must love me for your 
e.” 


She wept bitterly when he was taken away by 
his nurse ; but she made no complaint. 

“ T am on trial,” she said, trying to laugh, 
“and I don’t intend to lose my good conduct 
marks.” 

But for all that she was sorely depressed, and 
to Miss Gascoigne she remarked, — 

“TI do not wonder any longer that Doctor 
Mostyn found me so unbearable ; I did not even 
love my child until sorrow taught me my need of 
him.” 

Opposite Miss Gascoigne’s modest villa was a 
row of stucco-fronted houses, eutirely tenanted 
by people who lived by letting lodgings; and 
shortly after Baby Fabian’s departure, Méde 
became aware that she was an object of interest 
to a maa on the drawing-room floor, directly 
opposite to the villa. 

ormerly she would have been flattered by 
such attention, but trouble was developing all 
that was good inher nature, and thinking of her 
husband, she was furiously indignant. 

One morning, quite early, she left the house, 
intending to return before the town was astir ; 
but no sooner had she reached the end of the 
street than she heard a door slammed behind 
her, and footsteps hurrying along the pave- 
ments. 

She would not look back, but she was more 
than half afraid that he who walked so quickly 
was the man who watched from behind the 
curtains, 

She kept steadily on hoping she was mis- 
taken, and as they neared the end of the street 





But Mre, Fellowes (late Mrs. Hardreas) who | 
| alone, 
*“ You are doing eo beautifuily now, dear, that | 


the footsteps slackened. 

With a thrill of relief che struck out towards 
the open .country, convinced that she was 
and almost laughing at her own 
feara. 

But vnce in the open she was startled by 
seeing a man appear from behind a clump of 
bushes—if he were her pursuer he had evi- 
dently taken a short cut and so contrived to 
meet her. } 

Flushed, indignant, too angry now to be 
afraid, she went on with heightened colour and 
flashing eyes well averted from the intruder, 
who now stood ia the pathway apparently 
waiting her. 

When she came within earshot he said, softly 
and plaintively,— 

a Méde / ” 

She threw out her hands with a geature of 
repulsion. \ 

“ You—Jaodore / What are you doing here! 
What do you want?” 

“Those questions come well from you," be 
answered, mockingly ; “ but to be plain I have 
wasted months trying to find you, and now 
that I Aave discovered you, 1 want your assur- 
ance of love—your husband has cast you off?” 

“No,” she cried, passionately, “I am but 


doing penavce for my sins—expiating them in 
exile—how dare you follow me ?° 
“The love { bear you, the love 


you gave m6, 
” 





makes me bo)d to entreat you -~- 
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“Tt is good to know that courage may yet 
exist in you!” she scoffed; “but you are 
mistaken when you say that I ever regarded you 
with more than cousinly affection,” 

“Then why did you encourage me to hope? 
Why did you rouse such a devil of jealousey ir. 
Mostyn’s heart i You led me on with your 
smiles and glances, until——” 

“ Oh, say no more,” she broke in passionately ; 
“vou cannot humble me more than I am hum- 
bled. I did flirt with you I acknowledge, but I 
thought you knew it was flirtation only ; I waa 
jealous and angry, I wanted him to suffer.” 

“But does he? Is there not La Belle Miriam 
still to console him? Has he not cast you off— 
put you to open shame! Are not you weary of 
your fetters ? 

“ How dare you address me thus, or utter one 
word against my husband’s honour? He has not 
cast me off; he has mercifully given me time to 
atone for my sing, live down my faults. I would 
not be free if I could. I love him — listen, 
Isodore, I love him with every breath, every 
heart beat—I would return to him te-day if he 
would bid me, his servant, his clave, anything he 
choge to call or make me. I sinned against him, 
almost—not quite beyond his forgiveness, for he 
has left with me the blessed hope that if I am 
patient he and I may yet clasp hands in recon- 
ciliation aod devotion ; that I may yet have my 
child beside me as other and better women 
have.” 

He caught her by the wrist. 

“And you are content? you who once were 
so proud ; content to be taken up or set aside at 
this man’s caprice 3” 

“Yes, I will humble myself to the very dust ; 
I could grovel before him now, glad, oh most glad 
only to receive a kindly look, a kindly word 
after such weary waiting.” 

“Méde, you are mad! Come to mo, my 
darling, J only can make you happy, Forget 
this brute Englishman, who slights and scorns 
you ; Tam strong to cherish and protect you.” 

“T cannot reproach you in such unmeasured 
terms as I might, had I always remembered my 
wifely dignity ; but this I will say that the man 
who meekly accepts a whipping is not likely to 
prove a very able defender. You behaved like 
a brute, as a brute my husband punished you. 
T never knew how much I despised you until 
then ; now I think I hate you. Let go my hand! 
if you hold me longer I will call for help; and 
remember although a bad wife to the beat of 
men, I have never yet even so much as in thought 
been a false one.” 

He was livid with passion. 

“You sball repent! you shall repent!” he 
hissed, “I will no more endure so great-in- 
solence, and you shall suffer; the dear doctor 
shall learn of our meetings, I will waylay you 
alwaye, and who shall say it is not by your 
pleasure? He shall come to see you as you saw 
La Belle Miriam, and he shall say, ‘ This woman 
is not for me, I will not any longer have her to 
wife ;’ then you shall come to me, and perhaps,” 
shrugging his shoulders, “I shall have found 
another fairer, kinder, younger, so that you shall 
bos left out in the cold, Is it well to be so proud, 

édet”" 

"Leave me,” she sobbed ; “ you know how to 
wound, but I waro you that you shal! not go too 
far. Iwill not be dragged through the mire 
because of you. Of my husband I will ask the 
protection he will not deny, and you shall pay 
dearly for this most foul insult, you disgrace to 
the race of Daubigny !” 

With an ugly smile he drew back suffering her 
to pass, and like a wild thing she fled towards 
the town. 

She knew now Isodore was capable of any 
wickedness, any meanness which he might per- 
petrate without danger to his own precious body; 
it might be even he would send anonymous 
slanders concerning her to Fabian, and all her 
heart was set ypon winuing him back. 

_ “I will go to bim,” she thought desperately, 
“and tell him all ; he will know best how to deal 
With Isodore, and for the old love’s sake he will 
help me, perhaps even he may receive me again, 
seeing I am true,” 

(Continued on page 165.) 








TWO GIRLS. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


| 


| rejoinder. 


doesn’t depend upen the consent of Miss Nairn’s 
guardians, or anything of that sort!” 

**It’s quite settled, Ashley,”’ wax the hearty 
“ Nothing in the world can part ue 
save death.” 

Owen Tudor went to bed about eleven and slept 


Wuen Owen Tudor reached Ashley’s lodgings | like a schoe!-boy ; the relief of being away from 


his friend received him with a warm welcome, It 


Diamond Bnd and its mysteries was intense; he 


was a full two hours after the time named im his , had many nights of broken rest to make up for, 


telegram, which briefly announced “In great | beside bis vigil 
30," and Owens | not altogether surprising thas the ehurch bells 


trouble. I shall be with you at 5: 
face was hardly in keeping with the melancholy 
wording of the message, but Mr. Croft was too 
glad to see Doris’ brother to take account of 
this. 

He had ordered a cozy little tea dimver, which 
was brought up by the landlady five minutes 
after Owen's arrival ; and as the twe friends par- 
took of the pleasant meal it would have been 
hard to believe that one of them had been up all 
night, and had moreover left home that morn- 
ing considering hiraself a most unfortnvate man. 

“Tt’s just like old times,” said Ashley, when 
they adjourned to the fireside and he preduced 
his tobaceo jar; ‘‘ what a lot bas happened in the 
laat three mouths ! it seems almost impossible te 
believe you are the owner of Diamond End and 
ten thousand a year. You know you are not half 
pompous enough for the position, aud now, old 
chum,” growing suddenly grave, “ let me know 
the fresh trouble you mentioned in the tele- 
gram.” . 

Owen told him everything, and Ashley just 
nodded his head gravely when he had finished. 

After I left Doris on Thureday, that self-same 
idea came into my head, that the mysterious old 
man who claimed to be a ‘friend ef the family,’ 
was her own father. Well,” looking into Owen's 
face with his good true honest eyes, “ there's 
ouly one thing for it, old chum; we muat find ous 
how much Mr. Montague will eharge for i 
to reside permanently outside Bogland, yeu had 
better not show in the matter at at all, you are so 
rich, you see, his price would ge up at once ; 
we'll manage itsomebow. Doris and | may have 
to begin life a trifle more humbly, that’s all.” 

“ Oroft! you are the greatest brick I ever saw, 
but yon forget one thing; the police are after 
him, they won’t be put off the scent after sueh 
a determined attempt at murder,” 

“IT don’t believe he did that,” said Ashley, 
cheerfully ; “I expect it was some pal of his who 
went shares in the spoils from Diamond End 
and so got possession of the dagger. Now, Owen,” 
with a growing solemnity in his manner, “ do 
let this matter rest ; you will worry yourself 
nearly crazy if you keep brooding so over it ; you 
have got one of the sharpest men in Jondon to 
unravel things for you, and you musb just keep 
quiet and think of something elee. 1 declare,” 
he concluded, emiling, ‘when you fires came io 
I thought you were through your troubles, you 
looked so amazingly cheerful.” 

Owen blushed like a girl, 

“You are the first person to hear the news, 
Ashley, but—I am going to be married.” 

‘Good gracious! and the young lady t” 

“ Miss Nairn,” 

‘* Which oue, the heroine you found in the fog, 
or her pretty little sister ?” 

“The first; and, old man, prepare for two 
surprises, the pretty little sister is really Cladys 
Keith, my uncle’s adopted daughter, and ake is 
the victim of my unfortunate jewelled dagger.” 

‘*It would have been more romantic if you 
had married her, and restored her to her home.” 

“‘T rather fancy she is in love with someone 
else,” returned Owen; but Iam quite sure she 
is welcome to a home at Diamond End as soon as 
we are married,” 

** And when will that be ?” 

“As our engagement only dates from two 
hours ago we haven't quite decided,” was the 
frank confession; “ia fact, I must arrange some 
plan for my mother first, ehe is the last person in 
the world to be happy in a house of which she is 
not at least: the nomiral mistress.” 

“Heaven help her daughter-in-law if she had 
to be under Mrs. Montague’s rule,’ was Ashley’s 
private verdict; but aloud he only said quietly— 
‘*T suppose it is quite settled, your engagement 


of Friday, and so, perhaps, it wae 


| were ringing when, with rather a shamed-faced 


| 


| 


| magic im Mra. Hicks’s beds. 





air he walked im'o Ashley's little sitting-room. 

“T hope to goodness you haven’s waited for 
me,’ he said, frankly; “there must be some 
{ have not slept so 
soundly for ages.” 

* OF course I waited ; but I was only too glad 
you were resting ; you must have wanted sleep 
badly.” 

“Well, to tell you the trath, I haven’s had o 
decent night sinee Teesday. Ashley, you can’t 
think the relief it is just to give wp the awful 
task of trying to make thinge out, I've done just 
as you said las! uight, and tried to pub the sub- 
ject right out of my head,” 

“Phat’s right, New I’ve a sugeestion to make. 
You are vot to mention Diamond End or any- 
thing connected with it while you are here,”’ 

“xcept Doris, [ suppose t” 

“Well,” said Ashley, “I will make that one 
exception. Do you know we ere really going to 
be married in Junet Doesn't the gulf between 
the position of your two future brothers-in-law 
make you shudder, Owen?” 

Mot one jot. You'll like Ceeil Anstruther, 
Ashley, He’s « mere boy, you know, only twenty- 
ene to-morrow ; but he’e real grit, as the Yankees 
say, ond his parents are just an idenl pair,” 

“Then Arline has chosen wisely,” 

TI don’t think she knew she was choosing. 
She and Cecil juss walked deliberately into love 
I suggesatod thas we wore past the centuries of 
infant marrisgee; but they say they know thieir 
own minds, and } think they do,” 

Of course church was out of the question. ft 
was eleven before the table was cleared ; 
then Ashley sat down to write to Doris, and 
Owen, lounging carelessly in an armchair, gave 
himself up to the delights of a day dream, m 
which he saw very bright visions of the futirre, 
when May was Mrs. Tudor. and Dinmond End, 
instead of being the mysterious abode it seeraed 
now, had become the abode of love and happiness. 

And then, quite suddenly, there came a knock 
at the door. 

There was no reason to suppose it concerned 
the parlour lodger, much less his guest. It wae 
a trembling agitated knock, a2 of some one who 
had hesitated some time before giving it ; but as 
the sound fell upon Owen Tudor's ear a presenti 
ment seised on him that his interval of peaco 
was over, and fresh worries were at hand. 

“Who's that!” he asked sharply, almost irri. 
tably, as Croft looked up. 

“ Oan’t say ; some one for the drawing-roome, 
probably. I never get visitors at this hour.” 

But & was mistaken, Mrs. Hicks appearect 
with a very doubtful expression on her face. 

“ There's a——-person, sir, says he must see you. 
I told him you were engaged with a friend ; but 
he said his business wes particular.” 

“What name did he give, Mrs. Hicke ?”’ 

“ He won't give any, sir. It’s my belief he’s 
an impostor, for he said he’d brought you a». mes 
sage from Mr. Tudor, which must be false, seeing 
that there sits Mr. Tudor himself.” 

The friends exchanged glances. 

“T had better eee bim, Mrs. Hicks. I expeck 
he is a begging letter-writer, or something of the 
sort.” 

Neither of the chums spoke a word ; but both 
knew what they expected to see. The mao, who 


‘as the tramp at Camberwell, the “friend of the 


family ” at Diamond End, and the stranger ou 
the stairs at Tregarthan-mansions, had already 
done such dire mischief, and they were not mie- 
taken. 

He wore the snow-white beard which had so 
puzzled Nell Duncan, and once again he was 
dreseed in the very latest style. 

Mrs. Hicks must have been distrait indeed when 
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she caliel him a ‘* 
wom mab ot 
his name 
There u 
rom Owen 
uninvited near 
“7 ehould ke to know tho 
intrusion,” orivd Ashley ; “you got in here, sir, 
on false pretences: You cannot have a message 
from my friend Owen Tudor because there he 
sits.” J 
The 


person ; but 


an was 


s ® dead silence. The stranger gianced 
to Mr. Croft, and then eat down 
the fire, 


meaning of this 


intruder stared at Owen with great in- 
terest, and then said, calmly, 

“ You have altered wonderfully little since we 
parted. You were then a boy—a mere child. J 
ean hardly hope that you remember me?” 

Owen 


waived the question, 
“My friend ing to know your business, 
gir.” 


is wait 
“My duatness will 
wanted to ask Mr. 
pouuds; bub I dar 
spare it, and J have ; 
ach as on my future 


do as well with you. I 
Croft for the loan of fifty 

y you are better able to 

smuch claim on my step 

son-in-law. Yeu need noi 
contradict me”—neither of the young men had 
epokea ~“‘ | can prove to you that I am Herbert 
Montarue My dear wife, with whem I have had 
several interviews, identified me at once.” 

* Leave him to me, Owen,” cried Croft, seeing 
his friend had tarned white with rage, “he’s 
ny visitor, not yours. Now, sir, Herbert or 
Montague, how dare you come here! Do you 
kriow tbat you are ‘wanted’ by the police on 

Ss 
' 





three charges? the robbery of various small 
‘rom Diamond End, of a eet of jewels 
thousand pounds, from the same 
2 jually, a mu derous attack on Miss 
Keith on Wednesday night. Don’t yor 1 
iknow that Ihave only to send for a policems 
would provide you with board 
and lodging for a long time.” 
do that, think of the Cisgrace ; 
vid make your Doris a felon’s daughter.” 
ife knew his power, never had man p ssease: 


vai ral 3 





i the co tig 
amd Lae countis 


c 








keener wits than Herbert Montague, only un- 

tunately he bad used them systematically for 

"hat have you to say for yourself?” de 

Owen. “Don’t you know that if you 

had come frankly to me with your story, you 

vould been helped by me to the utmost of 

my power t 

Mr. Montague shook his head, 

My wile deceived me shamefully ; wheo fora 
trifliug consideration | agreed to be as dead to 
suy family and permitted her to pass as m 
widow, fas saly simuiated that should my 
yood fortune befall hor | should have r 1y share " 

“My mother has had no good fortune, to my 
iknov + 3 

‘ » have, snd it’s the same thing ; she ought 
Ne ave sent for me atonce, However, you bave 
all put yourselves nicely in my power.” 

Ashley Croft laid bis hand ou the bell. 

i have only te touch this, and a messenger 
will come whom I shall send tothe police; we 
are two to one and could prevent your leaving the 
rovm till a constable came to escort you. I may 


ake this course yet if you do not tel! ycur story 








Le creer 


~ 


that ro wd 
it by his refusing to give her | 





qui 1 shortly.” 

Montague looked staggered, 

‘J went down to Northshire; it was you, 
young, sir, who gave me the address, and saw my 
wife who did not hens that joy at my re-appear- 
a i had ho P ved for, I found that nearly all her 
"e8 es were expended already in silencing a 
person who aie possessed the secret on which I 
wanted to drive a bargain. She begged me to 
bide my time, and she would try and extort some- 
thing from her son.” 

The ‘person’ you allude to was Maurice | 


Douglas.” said Mr. Tudor, bitterly 

* Just ao; a Samaritan i 
1 and gave me 
v at my 


ould 


some ways, for he 
food and shelter. J was 
last gasp, I had pawned evary- 
part to pay way 


rief.” gaid 

mother vive rou?” 
“Little enough~—-a few pounds; she 

mit I found my way in 


with my rai! fare 





Owen, “ What 
said it was 
to the house 


| and years haven't 


did wy | 





aod relieved you of a few ornaments I thought 
your roome could dispense with,” 

“And of diamonds worth fifty thousand 
pounds,” 

“No,” said the ne’er-do-well slowly. “ There 
you wrong me, I never saw or heard of them. 
Why, if} had had auch a haul as that do you 
suppose I ehould come here and ask for the loan 
of a trumpery fifty pounds ?” 

His word was worth nothing, and yet an im- 
pression came to the young men that this time 
he spoke the truth. 

“Then where are the diamonds ¢” 

“ | haven't the fainteet idea, if I had I should 
not be insuch terrible straits. I want to leave 
England at once: as Mr. Croft has tauntingly re- 
minded me the police are anxious to find ma, and 
I prefer to disappoiat them ; besides if that girl 


dies” and he shuddered, “my life won’t be 
safe,” 
“What in the world made you do it ?” de- 


mended Owen. “I know enough of Gladys 
Keith to feel certain she never iujured you.” 

“] never meant to injure her. Your mother 
sent rae there, ehe thought I should fiad papers 
disproving your right to Diamond Ead; you 
see | was really working for you. I had not half 
finished the task, when this girl reached the 
door. I came out and confronted her, she gave a 
piercing shriek, bah! it rings in my ears now, 
and to silence her I took that dainty jewelled 
toy from my pocket and stabbed her. I did not 
mean to wound her mortally, only to silence her 
ecrenins till I,had got clear off, and I was most 
coneiderate; I met two prosperous looking people 
on the stairs, and I told them there had been an 
accident, hoping they would go to her aid.” 

A loug silence followed ; the paramount feeling 
at Owen’s heart was relief, This man was a ter- 
rible old reprobate ; he had sinned terribly both 
against his step-son and Gladys ; but it was clear 
the injury to the girl had not been premeditated. 
{f Herbert Montague could be got safely out of 
England before the police captured him, why, 
there were plenty of places across the channel 
resorted to by broken-down Englishmen, and, 
with a moderate allowance, he could end his days 
there at least without bringing open shame on 
his family. 

*T can't wait here sil day.” 

And the man’s bravado seemed all gone. 
There was a terror on his face something like 
tbat of a wild animal suddeuly brought to 
bay. 

‘I have no money ; I’m cleared out ; I daren't 
offer one of your elegant trifles for sale lest the 
police should get to know of it. My one chance 
is to go abroad, aud I can’t do that without 
money 

“You shall have the money,” said Oven, 
“Right or wrong, I can't give you up to justice. 
I will give y: a fife ty pounds now ; I will send you 
twenty ever; apis Ay or you will pledge your- 
self never te return to England,” 

“Yn fact, you'll pay me “to stay away? What 
if I yearn for my wife and children? My 
youngest girl is going to make a grand match— 
why ah puldn’t I stay for the wedding ?”’ 

" Because you de not dare,” said Ashley Croft. 
“t have you fairly, The ‘day you return to 
england I wi!l give you in charge for a mur- 
erous aseault upon Miss Keith,” 

” Mont: ague quailed, 

“* But Doris—— es 

“Better for her to suffer a little sharp pain 
once than to have the lasting disgrace of a father 
like you settled near her.” 

“Aud you say the same, I suppose, 
“Well, y 


ty 


”* to Owen. 
ma’re a nice lot, real Christians, to hit a 
fellow when he’s down,” 

“Y say the same,” repeated Owen; “but if 
you settle down respectably abroad [ will bring 
my mother on a visit to you, and try to persuade 
her to live. with you,” 

“T'd rather not, She always had a temper, 
improved it. Why, young 
man, she'd not have been sorry if my dagger had 
done its work a little better,” 

Owen shuddered. 

“ We know so much,” he said, slowly, “ that you 
had better finish your story. What is the secret 
my mother is bribing Maurice Douglas to keep }” 














“Oh, I'll tell you that, It seems Douglas was 
very intimate with the late Squire, and he knows 
perfectly that there’s a nearer heir to the pro- 
perty than you. It would be a long, wearisome 
eearch to find this nearer heir, and probably he 
doesn’t care about the trouble ; so he thinks it 
easier to ask your mother for whatever sum he 
fancies, and she gives it him,. Poor woman! 
She fancies she’s protecting your rights, Owen, 
and very uvgrateful to her she thinks you 
are, I must eay Douglas is a wily customer. 
He made himself so agreeable to her at first 
she never guessed what was coming; and then 
he began to put the screw on. Bléss you, I 
heard heaps of people talk about ‘Mrs. Mon- 
tegue’s extraordinary infatuation for that 
Douglas.’ I could have set them right. I 
laughed in roy sleeve, for I knew perfectly how 
it was. My wife would have given anything in 
the world to be free from him.’> 

“Then why in the world did she not confide 
in me?” breathed Owen. 

* Because, like a wise gyoman, ehe dreads 
poverty, She knows you are so ridiculously 
Quixotic you would give up Diamond End at 
oace to your unknown cousin, and she prefers to 
suffer a littie inconvenience, and keep the money 
in the family.” 

“Then my uncle Henry married and left a 
child,” exclaimed Owen; “that explains why 
mother would not show me the letter she had 

nnouncing his death.” 

“As that letter begged her sisterly kindneas 
for his widow and her interest for his orphan 
child she couldn’t well produce it. Bless me, 
Owen, I was at home then when she heard the 
news, Henry, poor fellow! bad always built his 
hopes on Diamond End (though I believe your 
father never did), and his widow expressly asked 
your mother if Richard Tudor was still childless.” 

* And my motiter ?” 

* She never answered that letter, and we moved 
at once, so that all othera were doubtless marked 
returned to the writer, ‘gone away.’ Of course, 
remembering all this, I expected your mother 
to come down haudsomely to me to hold my 
tongue,” 

“ And Mr. Douglas had forestalled you ?” 

“Yes, It seems in speaking of Miss Keith to 
Douglas, the old Squire observed it was strange 
that even without his intervention the next 
owner of Diamond End would be a woman ; he, 
of course, meaut to bequeath it to his adopted 
child; but if he died mtestate it would go the 
orphan daughter of his nephew Henry.” 

“T wonder Douglas didn’t tell the lawyers 80 
when they advertised so long for the heir.” 

“He had offended them mortally and didn’t 
care to come into contact with them. I’m sorry 
I told you. How about that comfortable allow- 
ance you spoke of I suppose you won't be able 
to afford it now.” 

“T belieye I shall have about two thousand a 
year; the real property will go to my cousin, 
but we shall divide the personal, and,” Owen's face 
grew very grave, “ you shall bavo your allowance, 
for lam thankful for your confession, since it 
not only prevents my continuing to rob my 
kinswoman, but it frees my mother from Maurice 
Douglas.” 

He went into his bedroom and opened his 
valise ; with a strange sense of perhaps needing 
ready money he had eashed a good large cheque 
at the bank when he left the jewel | there the 
day before ; he returned tothe parlour carrying 
a little wavh-leather bag. 

“You will find fifty sovereigns in that,” he 
told Montague, ** and remember, I trust.to you bo 
leave England at once,” 

“J ghall be only too thankful. Tell your 
mother I'm sorry I split on her, but that the 
truth must have come out sooner or later ; an’ 
Owen Tudor, don’t trust her. She is my ‘wife, 
but she has an ungovernable temper, a madly 
jealous disposition. I'd not like to leave one I 
cared for at her mercy.” 

“ You mean——” 

“I mean that your mother means you to be 
the owner of Diamond End, and if she sees you’ ve 
tnade up your mind to give it up to your cousin, 
she’d uot scruple to remove that obstacle.” 

* Oh, hush!” 
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“To's true,” said the ne’er-do-well, meaningly; 
“she told me as much herself. ‘That girl shall 


never leave this house alive!’ she suid, and her | 


words could have but one meaning.” 

“] shall find another home for my mother at 
once,” said Qwen, gravely, ' “Long before I 
succeed in finding Miss Tudor, Diamond End 
shall be empty, swept and garnished.” 

The ne'er-do-well departed, and somehow au 
strange shadow eettied itself on Owen's face. 

‘‘ Tired, old mar ¥” asked Mr, Croft; “ or does 
your conscience reproach you with compounding 
a felony 1” 

“Tb isn’t thet.” 

“ What then?” 

“ You'll think two months of riches has turned 
me into an awful snob,” 

“JT shall not, What is it?” 

“T can’t bear to think of that beautiful place 
belonging to a common girl brought up ia abject 
poverty, perhaps married already to some vulgar 
fellow oa uneducated as herself. 


“It's hard lines,” muttered Ashley ; “you'll 


have to send her to echool.” j 

“Tf expect selfishness ix at the bottom of it,” 
confessed Owen ; “Thad a0 counted on taking 
May home to Diamond End and seeing my wife's 
sweet face in that grand old home,” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Mrs. Mowtacur kyew nothing of her son’s 
departure until it ‘ha@ actually teken place, 
Coming dowustairs rather languidly about twelve 
o'clock she found her eldest daughter alone in 
the pretty morning rooms Doris, with a tender- 
ness peculiarly her own, came to meet hor 
<aother. 

“T want you to sit down and have a long taik 
with me, mamma ; everyone has deserted us; so 
{ thought we might have a nice loug gossip over 
Arline’s engagement ; what achild she seems to 
be married.” 

“Tt is the best thing possible,” said Mrs, 
‘Montague, speaking with almoat feverish energy. 
“Tf I can only live to see my girls all comfort- 
ably settled in life, I shan’t mind what happens.” 
And she seated herself by the fire with a piece 
of soft warm knitting whose bright colours con- 
trasted vividly with her biack silk dress, 

“IT suppose the Anstruthers are very rich ?” 
suggested Doris, trying hard to make converza- 
tion on this subject, because she dreaded speaking 
of any nearer home, 

“Tolerably, nob nearly so rich as Owen is, 
thanks to me,” and Mra, Moutague drew herself 
up; “but I don’t think prosperity agrees with 
your brother, Doris, he has grown terribly mean 
lately. He actually refuses ras money when I 
ask for it. He seems to forget that had my dear 
John lived, everything would have been his and 
mine,” 

“Tam sure Owen would give you anything in 
his power, mamma, Did you know he had gone 
to London on business and won’t be back till 
Tuesday ?” 

Doris fancied her mother looked relieved, 
thougli her first words were « protest. 

“The bail, What will the Anstruthers’ think ? 
it is a deliberate slight to Cecil.” 
_ “They will understand. You know, mamma, 
it has been inepossible to keep the robberies here 
* secret, Anyoue will see that Owen had to go 
to London.” 

Mrs. Montague looked furtively at Doris. 

“Are any of the jewels missing. You" were 
gone so long last night, I fancied something was 
wrong, and when I asked Ethel she only prevari- 
cated instead of giving me a plaia answer.” 
wi “The diamonds are gone,” said Doris, gravely ; 

‘ib is about them Owen feels chiefly anxious, 
‘You know they are heirlooms {” 

Mrs, Montague looked into the fire. 

“He should offer a reward,” she ‘said quickly. 
“ He is rich enough to afford it. What would a 
thousand pounds, or even’ two thousand, be to 
ay Depend upon it, Doris, that is the best 
plan.” , 

Doris shook her head. 

“TI don’t believe anyone who stole the dia- 








monde would restore them for a fiftieth part of 
their value, mamma. I daresay it will cost Owen 
a great deal if he recovers them; but the money 
Will go in paying detectives aud so on, not in 
bribing the thief.”’ 

“You speak very strangely,” said Mrs. Mon- 

‘haughtily, ‘‘a person who takes jewels is 
not a thief, You might as well call him a pick- 
pocket at once.” 

Doris hardly understood the difference. 

* Ethel told me Owen had a siranger to break- 
fast, who waa it?” demanded Mrs, Montague. 
“Your brother has such low tastes there is no 
telling who he will ask next. He actually 
wanted me to entertain a common shop-girl last 
Thursday.” — 

“Miss Nairne is as much a lady as I am, 
mamma,” interposed Doris; “the gentleman 
who came to-day described himself os on 
archaxologist.” 

\“ What may that be?” 

* Soneone who takes an interest in wld build- 
ings think. He seemed a very clever well-read 


* Well, thank goodness he has gone,” said Mra. 
Momtague, “and you are sure Owen will not be 
back) before Tuesday ?”’ ; 

"Tam positive. Had he been able to manage 
it he would haye returned in time for the ball.’ 

“AL! Yow can give me my writing-case, 
Doris, J shall send «line to ask Mr. Douglas to 
call this afternoon. Really my nerves are quite 
shattered by all I have gone through, and he is a 
very clever doctor.” 

Doris wrote a note on her own account, and 
while Mre, Montague was still busy with her pen, 
her daughter left the room and slipped her own 
missive under the library door, She had litile 
fear of Mr: Dickingon’s not perceiving it, and 
returned to her mother feeling that if Mr. 
Douglas obeyed the widow's summons, Owen’s 
stay in London might be shortened. 

John Dickinson nodded his head emphatically 
as he read the note. When Hawkins took 
advantage of all the servants being gathered in 
the lower hall for dinner, to step into the library 
with some refreshment for his prisoner, the 
detactive, met him with the question,— 

“ Where does Mrs, Montague usually receive 
the doctor wheu he calls!” 

“Here generally, sir. She made a pretty to 
do when she heard my master had locked the 
door. Iam to show Mr. Douglas into her little 
sitting-room upstairs.” 

This comewhat discomfited the detective. 

“What are the other rooms on either side 
used for?” 

“One ie Mrs: Montague’s bedroom, the other 
is a mere slip; it used to be a cloak room, now it 
is quite unoccupied.” 

“Can you get me there without observation 
now ?” demanded the detective. 

“ Easily, but you'll be precious uncomfortable, 
sir, There’s no fire-place and not eo much as a 
chair. Mr. Douglas-may not come for hours yet, 
and you'll be half-starved with cold.” 

“One must risk something,” replied Dickenson, 
cheerfully, “I shall do well enough; only, my 
good friend, when the doctor has departed, pray 
remember I shall be anxious to escape, and let 
me know when you think I can safely do so,” 

The little room fully justified the butler’s dis- 
paragivg remarks on it. A row of pegs on the 
wall, concealed by thick, heavy curtains, were its 
only furnishing. Mr. Dickenson skilfully drew 
back these curtains and concealed himself behind 
them, a position which brought him close to the 
wall dividing hia from Mrs. Montague’s sitting 
room, Unless she and Douglas spoke in actual 
whispers he was pretty sure to hear most of 
their conversation, He only hoped the doctor 
would obey the lady’s sumraons promptly, for an 
hour or two of his present quarters would make 
him both cold and cramped. 

Mr. Dickenson’s patience Was severely taxed 
before at last he heard footsteps, and Hawkins’ 
voice proclaiming, — 

“Mrs. Montague will be here directly, sir.” 

The detective hoped her voice would be as 
audible as the friendly butler’s. He could at 
least count on hearing something, for women 








nearly always speak louder in moments of ayita- 
tion. 

“ Well, what is the meaning of this move!” 
said a man’s voice, with a ring of annoyance. 
“Why in the work did you lesb Tudor go to 
London #” 

“¥ could not help it,’ was the quiet reply ; 
“and, in fact, I was thavkful for the chance of 
consulting you.” 

“My dear aunt” --(this was a revelation to 
the detective)-—*‘consulrations are useless. I 
want money+-must have money, J am not a 
hard man; but this place has grown simply de- 
testable te me since lash August. I can't escape 
from it and set up afresh without s good round 
sum. Get me two thousand pounds, and I pro- 
mise to leave you in peace. Diamond End can 
never be mine without an infinity of scheming, 
so I em quite willing my ixamaculate cousin 
should retain possession of it; only he muat pay 
his footing. Give me two thousand pounde, or I 
make a revelation to Mr. Vesey.” 


“You said a thousand before,” wailet Mra 


Montague. “Oh, Maurice, be merciful.” 
“J think two thousand a most moderate 
demand,” said the doctor. “No one, except 


‘myself and my estimable unele, knows of the 
existence of Henry Tudor’s daughter. Pay me, 
and I'll hold my tongue; otherwise I shall go 
straight to Mr. Vesey. At the worst I could 


claim the fifty pouuds offered long ago in his ' 


advertisement.” 

“ Only have patience,” pleaded Mrs, Montague. 
“The diamonds must produce something ; if we 
wait, Owen is sure to offer a reward,’ 

“Not he! His suspicions will go on the 
wrong scent. He'll think my hovwourable uncle 
purloined them; he'll never guess that his 
mother--—” 

“Oh, Maurice—mercy !” 

“You've acted like a fool,” said Maurice, 
bitterly. ‘“1f you’d done as [ told you, and 
assured Owen you wanted this money for a 
private debt, he must have given it you; new 
you've brought yourself williv reacis of the law, 
and have uot a sixpence for me.” 

“TY have given you plenty.” 

*You con's seem to understand. Goodness 
knows, your family have done me wrong enough. 
Didn’t you make my unfortunate mother send 
me to a refuge for waife aud straye first of all, 
because you were sshamed of me? Do you think 
I've ever forgotten or forgiven that? Then, 
when a gentieman took a fancy to me, sad paid 
for my medical studies, so that i might he a 
doctor, didn't you egg me on to settle in 
Northshire, so that I might svy out how Mr, 
Tudor intended to dispose of his property 1” 

“Tf it had rested with you,” the woman’s 
voice cried, bitterly, “you would have had it all 
yourself.” 

* Aye, if the old man’s wishes had not been 
crossed by fate, Gladys Keith would have been 
queen regnant here and I prince cotigsort, Well, 
I don’t expect you to believe me, but I loved 
that girl better than anything except money. 
When she had left Northehire, xa awtul distaste 
for the place seized on me; when I] heard that 
she was dead, I simply longed to go away. You 
came here, and I hastened to tell you I could 
spoil your little schemes and would use my 
power unless you made it worth cay while to 
hold my tongue. You have shilly-shallied all 
these weeks; bub I tell you I am a desperate 
man, Give me two thousand pounds within s 
week, or Iswear to you Owen Tudor shall have 
three unpleasant pieces of news: first, that he is 
a usurper; next, that his mother is a common 
thief; last, that his very dishonourable step- 
father still lives !” 

The detective heard the sound of a woman’s 
tears, then a quiet, firm footstep ; he knew that 
Maurice Douglas was leaving bis victim, aad 
guessing Mrs, Montague would be too upset to 
go downstairs for some time, Mr. Dickenson 
quietly made his way back to the library as 
soon as he felt sure Mr. Douglas had really 
quitted the house, 

“You must be starved with cold, sir,” said 
Hawkins respectfully, as he brought in some hot 
tea a little later; ‘‘and Miss Doris wanted me to 
ask what you would do about the night, will 
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ICKENSON SEILFULLY DREW PACK THE CURTAINS AND CONCEALED HIMSELF BEHIND THEM, 


you ro up to-one of the epare rooms after the | very rich man, but the estate and ite revenue of | so terribly ill when he went away, do let hire 
household are asleep, or shall Ido my best to | ten thousand a year belongs to his cousin May.” | have these few days’ respite: he will be back on 











nake you comfortable bere $ } ** And where is she?” Tuesday, and nothing much can happen in three 
“Here, please,” said the detective quietly;| “1 don’t believe ycur mother or her confederate | days.” 

‘but you need not trouble, my good friend. J | knows. It eeems the old Squire told the bare “If I do not send for Mr. Tudor we must set 

am an cld campaigner and used to hardships. | fact to Maurice Douglas that his next of kin was | a watch on your mother; she has those diamonds 


his great niece, May Tudor, and that villain has | in her own keeping now, bat at any moment they 


Hawkins, shall I give you a piece of good news? , ihe a 
been bleeding your mother for hush money ever | may pass into that of Maurice Dougias, 


The Tudor diamonds are in this house ; you and 










1 must see that they are not carried out of it.” | since she came here.” Doris Montague answered with a quiet, sad 

The old servant started | “But,” Dorie hesitated “why did he not go to | dignity— 

“Ob, sit, don’t play jests on me; how can | Owen? Mother had no claim on the property.” “T will watch my mother, I will devote my- 
ieee t Bhar Begs agg “Tt seems he felt Mr. Tudor would repulse his | self to trying to find where she has placed the 
he diamonds be here when we saw their emp'y | , . A ~ 
canes, “© | advances as they deserved, and he had some pre- | diamonds; but, Mr. Dickenson, it will nearly 


© They are in this house, Hawkins. but where [ | Vlousexperience of Mre. Montague. Will you | break my brother’s heart if he finds out that she 
can’t te'l you Sen aah to Maan oni yet. Now, | °a80 your memory back and try to recollect if ycu | has robbed him ; I would give years of my own 












: . . | ever had : ” ife if ] } ir hidi 
he Tt will you do one thing more for me? Ask Miss | °¥® aan yey ‘ , ’ life if I could only discover their ee ng to 
# : Montage if she can spare me a few wieute | . Yes.” A dull red crimeoned Doris Montague’s | restore them to the strong-room before Owen 
ry tal A a NT LA er »» | cheeke, “ my father had oue sister ; she ran away | comes back.” 
tf conversation, When does the post go out ? rs ’ ° 
Hie ‘The letter box in the hall is cleared at eight from home and caused her friends great, misery. (To be continued.) 
sh | air.” ; P ’ | I believe her end was very sad and that she died | 
Rey But th ns Sanden dithinis tn Reade? | in the workhouse. My mother, who is a ve 
Ries ut th ere is 0 Sund ay delivery in Lon roel | passionate woman, said once when I had displeased “3 co. 3 
Po roused Mr Siahenete, a there is no hurry. her, that I wae like my aunt Clare, and that if I Tus “ cothurnus” wae a certain kind of high- 
a 3¥ Tell Miss Montague to suit her own convenience.” | gid not take care I should be as great a disgrace | laced boot worn by Roman tragedians. It bad 
ae But Doris came at once ’ a to ber.’ usually wooden soles, six or seven inches high, 
L can be spared best now,” she said simply, “Cruel words,” said Mr. Dickenson. “ Mise | to give the actor an imposing appearance, The 





for mother is lying down with a bad headache, | Montague, this Maurice Dovglas is your aunt “soccus” was a low shoe, loose at the top, and 
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i — my sisters are not at home, when they 8°" | Clare’s son ; at Jeast, he spoke of your father as | ¥48 strictly a part of the dress of @ comedian. 
i! ay y will eupec me to apes berm: | his ‘ uncle,’ and upbraided your mother with | “ Cothurnus” and “ soccus | suggested tragedy 
car Jobn Dickenson looked at her pityingly. | sending him to a charitable asylum.” and comedy to the Romans, just as the English 
ays “Tam afraid there is a heavy trouble in store | Doris nodded. equivalents, sock and buskin, suggest the same 

. af , v you Miss Montague, the “udor diamonds are | J was only five years old, but I can remem- things when they appear in English literature.’ 
Be still ir this house, aud the thief’s-——” ber 8 woman anda little boy coming toour house. | Provrorsa marriage portions for poor young 
Bs an D would not let him finish. F ] thought they were begging, only they stayed so | girls is the object of a Government fund in 
5 You mast be mistaken, mother could noi do | long, and I fancied my parents quarrelled about | Italy. Without a dower it would be almost 
Ay: 3 such a thing,” she urged. them. The womau went away, and in the! impossible for a girl to be married, and thie 
% ) ‘My dear young lady, [ have heard poor Mrs. morning my father took the little boy somewhere, | form of charity is eaid to be highly appreciated. 


Montague herself tell Meurice Douglas that she | J never heard where. Owen was at echool, and | The annual sum available for this purpose and 
had the diamonds. | my sisters mere babies, but ] have never forgotten | distributed every year among the marriageable 








' 
“She must be mad,” | the incident or the woman's face, it was so full of | young girls is £500,000, To be a recipient it 
* Not mad, only nearly deeperate in her desire | misery—-and she was my Aunt Clare !” is necessary for the applicant to prove her 
to keep this place for your brother.” | “J asked to see you,” said the detective kindly, | good reputation and character by a cloud of 
en it is not Owen's ?” | “ not only to tell you thie, but to ack your opinion | witnesses; to show that she has vo means of 
N I should imagine his share of the per- | about writing to your brother.” available, and that the yeupg man who wishes 


sous! property alove would make Mr. Tuder 9! “Don’t write,” urged Doris, “poor Owen looked | to marry her has & trade, 
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“MISS RAY,” CRIED DICK, “1 HAVE BEEN SEARCHING FOR YOU EVERYWHEUE |” 


HIS TRUE WORTH. 


CHAPTER IX. 


| 


“Presse ’M,” said the young woman called | 


Sarah, “ will you come out with me to the still. 
I want some soft-soap and soda ‘m.” 

“Soft-soap and soda!” exclaimed the lady 
of the house suspiciously-~—“ soft-soap and soda 
to-day! Pray what in the world for?” 

“The back staircase, if you please ’m,” replied 
the maid dejectedly. “This is the day for scrub- 
bing it.” 

_ “True, Sarah—TI had forgotten. 
ing of comething else,” 

Then Mrs, Hobson rose briskly from her seat, 
and quitted the room with the housemaid ; 
taking with her the key-basket, which was rarely 
out of her sight. 

When she returned to the breakfast-parlour 
ready and indeed eager again to stand out vali 
antly for her rights, she discovered that Richar¢ 
and the doctor left the table, and had taker 
themselves off to the surgery. 


“Ah well,” soliloquised the good woman, ot 


room. 


I was think- 


finding herself alone, “ it doesn’t so much matter, - 


aiter all. If things come toa push at the last, 
there's always my puce shot-silk to fall back upon 
the gown I was married in five-and-twenty 
years ago come next Lady-Day, and I don’t 
suppose that I have worn it a dozen times since. 
With a little alteration, a Jittle brushing-up 
generally, I have no doubt 1 could make it do at 
a pines, for it’s good enough for anything and 
anywhere, and as stiff as aboard. Aud yet I 
have half a mind to say that I won't wear it at 
Any price—the stinginess of Dr. Hobson is getting 
past endurauce! However, we shall see. Per- 
haps Mies De Gusset herself would not be too 
Ligh and mighty to take in hand my beautiful 
Puce shot-silk ; but I suppose she would only teli 
me if [ went to her that che is far too busy at 
Present with the work of Miss Ray’s trousseau.” 


1 
} 





In due course arrived the uight of Hildegarde’s 
ball. 

The many windows of Courtgardens were all 
ablaze with light. 

The chestnut avenue, from the lodge-gates 
right up to the front entrance of the great house, 
was lighted also—illuminated fantastically with 
Japanese lanterns of divers colours, and the effect 
all along was charming. For the November 
night in reality was murky and cheerless 
enough, 

As the time piece in her dressing-room 
chimed the half-hour after nine, Hildegarde 
Ray opened the door and came cut into the 
corridor, 

A flood of light from behind her fell fully 
upon her queenly robe of rich white velvet, and 
upon the diamonds that flashed and burned amid 
the coils of her soft dark hair. 

Diamonds sparkled likewise on her beautiful 
neck and arms, 

Her usually calm gray eyes were now bright 
with excitement, and a lovely flush dyed either 
cheek. 

She was conscious that she looked her best, 
and the knowledge naturally pleased her. 

She swept down the corridor to the rooms of 
Mise Arabella Trott, and found tie little old lady 
likewise ready to descend 

Aunt Bella herself was resplendent in pigeon- 
coloured satin and magnificent Honiton lace. 

She looked positively spry and javenile, and 
Hildegarde to'd her so affectionately. 

“Oh, yea, I shall do!” said Aunt Bella, in her 
brisk easy way“ but really, Hildegarde, my 
dear, your whole get-up is exquisite, and IT never 
saw you look better in my life! Come along if 
you are ready to go down,’ 

“Yes, I am quite ready,” Hildegarde smiled in 
reply ; and she laid her flushed warm cheek softly 
against the cool sweet flowers of her lovely 
bouquet—the bouquet which Ughtred, Lord St. 
Austell, had actually bethought himself to send 
her late in the afternoon 





Though there was a host of flowers, native and | 


foreign, always at Courtgardens, not one of them, 
in the eyes of Hildegarde Kay, was so precious or 
so beautiful as these | 

“We must make haste,” exclaimed Miss Are- 
bella; “‘people will be arriving in a moment. 
Yes! I hear a carriage in the distance. Hark! 
It sounds like the rickety ol¢c yellow chariot 
of the St. Austelle,” Miss Pella added to 
herself, 

They descended the staircase to the magnificent 
suite of rooms below, where everything that 
could be done in the way of fairyland-like decora- 
tions had indeed been most successfully 
accow plished. 

Tn the orchestra, at the farther end of the ball- 
room, the musicians from Prince’s Wroughton 
were already seating themselves, and the owners 
of the stringed instruments were tuning-up and 
scraping after the usual excruciating manner of 
their tribe. 

“That’s a nasty noise, J always think,” 
remarked Miss Arabella, in a tone of disgust. 
“I wonder why they can’t get it all over before 
coming to the house !”’ 

The carriage-wheels which Mies Arabella had 
heard in the distance on the avenue rolled up to 
Courtgardens and stopped. 

She had conjectured rightly. 

A few moments Jater, Hildegarde, with Aunt 
Bella at her side, went forward to meet and 
welcome Lord St. Austell and Georgie 
Walmer, 

They had promised to arrive early, and had 
kept their word. 

Georgie, in her long cloudy dress of palest, 
airiest, blue, had never before in all her young life 
looked so girlishly sweet, so flower-like and fair ; 
the pale misty iforget-me-not colour of her 
simple toilette harmonising perfectly with the 
delicate tints of her skin, 

Hildegarde Ray never guessed as her eyes 
rested admiringly on the slender, graceful 
figure of the young girl, that the natural pink 
heath which nestled low in Georgie’s yellow 
hair, and at her white bosom alco, were flowers 
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which Lord St. Austell himself had literally 
worried her into wearing that night. 

She never guesged, as she loo} §i kindly and 
frankly into the girl’s sweet sify eyes, the 
nature of the trouble saw reflected in 
them. 

“You must take care of me, Hildegarde, now 
that I have really come,” Georgie said earnestly. 
* T have vo realchaperon here, you know.” 

“As Tam much too old and staid,” returned 
Hildegarde, with mock gravity, “to stand in need 
of any such dragon on my own account, I can 
very well act the part of onus to you, Georgie, 
darling.” 

‘What-nonsense, isn’t it?” remarked Lord 
St. Austell, indolently. “Why, Georgie. I shall 
be your dragon and look after you. I brought 
you, didn’t 1%” 

“ Oh, yes, of course,” she answered, laughing a 
little nervously. “ But—bat, you see, Ughtred 


ahe 


“can take you under my own wing, Miss 


Walmer, you kaow, if you wish it,” put in Miss 


Arabella stiffy, albeit she tried honestly to infuse | 


® little warmth and friendliness into her manner. 
*“ Hildegarde, my dear! Here are the Lees, and 
the Bishop and his party, You must go to 
them.” 

Hildegarde’s duties were commencing in 
earnest. As hostess of the night if was necessary 
that she should linger in the neighbourhood of 
the ball-room door, in order to receive and wel- 
come her guests as they arrived. Miss Bella 
vlao hovered near the door, putting in a word 
occasionally, and proving herself admirably 
iveful, 

The splendid rooms were filling fast; the roll 
of carriage-wheeis upon the gravel sweep before 
the house was increasing, The delighiful music 
of the opening quadrille was begianing softly, and 
“sets” were siready forming here and there. 

Still there were many arrivals yet to appear 
on the scene, amongst whom were the Hobsons 
and Richard Falkland. 

Lord St, Austell strolled through the crowd 

nd made his way to the side of Hildegarde, 

“Of course you will dance this, the opening 
one, with me{” said he dutifully. ‘‘They are 
Waiting now, I believe, oaly for us.” 

Speaking, he possessed himeelf coolly of her 
programme, and jotted down thereon his initials 
to several dance was expected of him, he 
kuew, 

Her luminous gray eyes would have answered 
his questions, even had she not replied to him 
with her lips, 

“Tub you see, Ughtred, I bard!y know what 
to be doing,” she explained, ‘Several people 
have yet to come—I scarcely like to quit my 
yp au 

‘You have given them all time exough,” he said, 
in his lazy way. “ Why should you remain here 
wy longer, waiting for them? Your aunt, Miss 
Trott, is quite capable of attending to the strag- 
glers, 

“Aunt Bella, d 


ar,” said Hildegarde turning 
then to the litth 


old lady with her brightest 


smile, “ Ughtred says that they are all waiting | mate. 


for him and me te open the ball. You will let me 
go, and take my place ¢” 

Miss Arabella nodded, and 
forthwith on asettee near to the door. 

Lord St. Austell led Hildegarde away, his arm 
scarcely responsive to her fond, clinging touch, 

“Is Georgie provided for, I wonder?” she 
said, as they threaded their way towards the top 
of the ball-room, past rows of gossip-loving, head 
wagging duennae, who were seated o crimson 
sofas half hidden in palms and flowers, and who 
whispered one to another behind their fans as 

in her queen'y white velvet and 


Hildegarde, 
diamonds, swept by ou her (all lover’s arm. 
= is all right,” he replied, with a 
moo f tone and mien which she however 
failed to discern, ‘‘ Young Vaughan, the second 
ne, I believe, has got her. We passed them a 
moment ago.” 
“Oue need ne 


4, she 


Aue 


be anxious about her, then,” 
laughed Hildegarde happily ; “ for all the Bishop's 
sons are capital dancers, 
especially 

So Hildegarde and her lover filled up the 








places of honour which had been kept open for 
them ; aud soon, to the exhilarating strains of 
Sullivan’s jocund Pinafore, Miss Ray's successful 
ball had begun in real earnest. 

Yes, afterwards it was always spoken of as Miss 
Ray's “successful” ball, by those who never 
learned the hidden tragedy of that night! 

One of the rooms—opening into the cool and 
spaciousrefreshment-room-—was set apartentirely 
for resting and lounging geuerally ; a room alto- 
gether delightful, in which rare exotics and other 
tropical plants reared their majestic heads above 
the crimaon seats, and tiny musical fountains, 
here and there, gleamed like molten silver amid 
the leaves and mosses, 

And, again, opening out of this room, one 
found a wide conservatory, cool and dusky and 
quiet, and lighted overhead, in a dim religious 


| sort of way, with variegated Japanese lanterns, 


like those in the avenue outside, 

The first dance over, there were many who 
sought this delicious retreat; but Hildegarde 
Ray, at her own request, was re-eacorted back by 
Lord St. Austell to where Miss Arabella was 
standing now and conversing vivaciously with 
Mrs. Hobson, who, with her husband and Richard 
Valkland, had just arrived at Courtgardens, 

On seeing the party from the Drummerfield 
High Street, Ughtred Lord St. Austell bowed 
to his betrothed, murmured something under his 
beard, aud vanished. 

Kesplendent indeed was good Mrs, Hobson in 
the puce shot-silk—which the exclusive Miss De 
Gusset had condescendingly taken in hand, 
almost at a moment’s notice—the doctor's wife 
having failed utterly in her efforts to convince 
her stony-hearted spouse that she had positively 
nothing decent for evening wear. 

Courtgardens, its grandeur and magnificence, all 
the fine things, in brief, which, this evening, she 
was beholding for the first time in her life, were 
absolutely taking away the breath and the wits 
of Mrs, Hobson—greatly to Dick's quiet amuse- 
ment. 

He, with some other men whom he knew, and 
who, like himself, were not particularly skilled 
in the arS of dancing, was lounging iu the vicinily 
of the ball-room entrance, 

As Hildegarde approached, Aunt Belle, with e 
few of her most prosaic observations, was doing 
her charitable best to set the country doctor's 
wife at her ease ; and indeed was succeeding in a 
measure unti! Hildegarde’s kindly and gracious 
words of greeting rendered matters infinitely 
worse than they had been before 

Mrs. Hobson was very hot and very red. She 
breathed hard; and the stitches in the historic 
puce shot-silk seemed to crackle aloud as she 
did so, 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” groaned the lady aside 
to her husband, “I’m sure it’s ali too grand and 
fine—-much too grand and fine for me and you, 
doctor! I wish it was time to get into the fly 
again, aud go home, I do!” 

“Pooh!” returned the doctor unsympathetic- 
ly ; and turned his fat back upon bis unhappy 
Then he wisely found his way to the 


> 


| more congenial society of the library, which 


settled herself | 





hushed and lofty apartment had been converted 
for the occasion into a whist-room for those who 
might care for the game, 

Encouraged by her bright smile of welcome, 

Richard, with the warm colour mouuting even to 
his temples, eame forward, awkwardly enough, to 
pay his respects to Hildegarde Ray. 

* Allow me to find you a partner for the next 
dance, Mr. Falkland,” suggested she. “It is,” 
glancing at her own card, “a waltz, [ see,” 

Richard was scared at the bare idea. 

“Oh, thank you, no!” he stammered hastily. 
“You are indeed very kind, but—but I couldn't 
waltz to save my life!” 

“Really? Weil, suppose you try for once. 
There is a very charming girl yonder, partnerless, 


| That one sitting down, I meau, in the pretty pink 


frock. 
land. 


Let me introduce you at once, Mr. Falk- 
She is one of Admiral Lee's daughters, 


| Come with me!” 


Cecil, the second boy, | 


| and, besides, it would hardly be fair to Miss Lee, | 


“ Upon my word and honour, you must excuse 
me,” answered Richard desperately. “ And— 





you know. A bad and clumsy partner, I am sure, 
must be worse than none,” 

* Ah, perhaps you are right, after all,” laughed 
—— “T must find Rhoda Lee someone 
e »” 

“I wish—I wish,” begar poor Dick, simply 
astounded at his own temerity, his bright eyes 
growing brighter still and his brown face hotter, 
“that—that you would keep one, just one dance 
for me, Miss Roy—if—if they are not all of them 
given away already. A quadrille, you know; 
only just a quadrille ; because—because I couldn’t 
manage anything more difficult than that, and 
should only make a spectacle of myself if I tried. 
Tf you would, Miss Ray, I should count it such 
an honour-—I should be sv awfully grateful—I— 


The request ended abruptly and lamely. Dick 
kuew not indeed how to finish it off. 

With characteristic tact, she appeared wholly 
unconscious of his confusion, busying hersel! 
intently with a button of her glove, She knew 
perfectly well that the young man was naturally 
shy—~at least, so he had always seemed to her— 
aud she had made up her mind long ago that it 
would be only right and kind of her to take com- 
passion on him on account of that social and 
personal misfortune, A shy young man was co 
much to be pitied, she thought. All the same, 
Hildegarde was a woman ; and every woman, let 
her be who she may, has something of the coquette 
in her at bottom, 

“Now, what would you say, | wonder,” she 
asked lightly, “if I were to confess that I have 
actually kept one dance open for you, Mr, Falk- 
land ; being vain enough, you see, to imagine 
that you might perhaps wish to dance with me 
before the evening was over—just once} Am I 
not candour itself?” 

* You are jesting surely !” exclaimed Richard, 
quickly and incredulously, inclined to believe that 
his ears had played him false. 

“Why should you think so?” came her gentle 
rejoinder. “Are not you one of my greatest 
friends? And I always prefer dancing with 
friends, rather than with strangers. Fortunately,” 
she added, more gaily, “the one that I have 
reservetl for you is a quadrille, and not a waltz. 
Ah, you have a programme, I see, Look at it— 
it is the fourteenth; that will be the fourth 
after supper, you know, Mark it, and re- 
member !” 

The first few bars of a waltz were abt that 
moment being played—a dreamy, sobbing, un- 
earthly melody, a gem from the German father- 


| land. Before Richard Falkland could offer Hilde- 


garde a word of his humbie thanks in return for 
her sweet condescension, in acknowledgment of 
her gracious sympathy for his forlorn condition, 
an affected, effeminate-looking young man, wilh 
4 very stiff high collar, an eye-glass, aud a flaxen 
waxed moustache, sauntered leisurely up to them 
and carried her off 

“Pardon,” be murmured lenguidly—* this is 
our waltz, I believe, Miss Ray ?” 

She bowed, and accepted the proffered arm of 
the elegant fair young man ; but as he led her 
away, she glanced over her white shoulder, and 
called back softly to Richard Falk!and the one 
word,— 

“Remember !"” 

She was soon lost in the brilliant, moving 
crowd, reappearing in the distance, now and then, 
in the arms of the man who had claimed her. 

Dick could see that Hildegarde was in great 
request, the most popular person in the assembly, 
alike as a beautiful and wealthy woman, and 98 
reigning queen of the revels. 

He was quite aware that he had, too, seen the 
last of her for some time now; ab all events, 
that he would now, in all human probability, be 
vouchsafed no other opportunity of speaking 
with her ¢éte-d-téte once more, until that time 
should arrive when he also would hold the right 
to claim her as his partner in the dance, - 

He sat down by himself on the nearest red 
couch and watched idly the dancers as they 
whirled past his feet. 

Some of them-—a few here and there—he 
knew ; but the generdlity of them were strapger® 
to Richard Falkland. 

Ah, there went Miss Walmer with Lord St 
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Austell’s arm around her! How closely he 
seemed to be clasping her, thought honest Dick, 
a little scandalised ; and how white she looked, 
with her eyes almost closed! Did waltzing make 
her giddy, he wondered ? 

Very likely; giddiness would be the most 
natural result in life, he decided, arising from 
euch horrible, senseless, bottle-jack motion. 

And there sped by the youngest daughter of 
the Bishop of Kilchester, dancing blithely enough 
with the grandson of the Earl of Quarrylands 
and the old man’s heir, 

Was the youth going to marry the maiden? 
He had heard Mrs. Hobson say so; and she col- 
lected all sorts of news when she went on a 
market-day shopping in Prince’s Wroughton. 

And then came footing it several couples who 
vere absolutely unknown to Richard ; and pre- 
sently he recognised the Miss Lee in the pretty 
pink frock, who was to have been his own 
partner, now prancing along with a bald man a 
head shorter than herself. And then beautiful 
Hildegarde Ray again, in her regal white vélvet 
and fiery diamonds, followed soon by-—— 

Someone had gat herself down very sofily by 
Richard's side on the low red couch, and was 
touching his coat-sleeve to attract his attention. 

Turning with a start, he saw Aunt Bella. 


CHAPTER X. 


“Horio, Aunt Bella-—you!” cried Dick in 
his cheery fashion; “and pray how are you 
geiting aloog—eh ?” 

“How are you, dear lad,” she parried, with 
meaning. 

“Oh, capitally—first rate!" said he. 

“But you are not dancing, Richard,” went on 
Miss Arabella. “ Why is that ?” 

“Well, you know, really, I don’t care about 
it,” he returned, looking hard but frankly at the 
little old lady. ‘ However, I am actually going 
to stand up presently in a quadrille with— 
with-——” 

“With pag, an pub in Aunt Bella, 
quietly, “ Yes, I saw you talking with her a 
little while ago, Oh, Dick,” Isying her small 
gloved hand again on Richard’s sleeve, “be care- 
ful, dear! Now that you have shown yourself 
amongst us all once more, are you sure of your- 
self—quite sure of yourself, dear lad ¢”’ 

“T am sure of my own strength to endure and 
to resist, if you mean that,” he answered, with 
simple gravity. “ Den’t look so anxions, Aunt 
Bella; you have nothing to apprehend on my 
account, Where, by the way, is Mrs. Hobson ¢’ 

“TI fancy she is somewhere about with the 
vicar’s wife,” replied Miss Arabella, rather 
absently. “The doctor himself is in the card- 
room, I know, playing whist; and the Vicar is 
there too, looking on.” 

“The Vicar must look out,” laughed Dick. 
‘His Bishop is here.” 

‘Oh, perhaps the Bishop is playing whist too,” | 
remarked Aunt Bella, in the same absent, pre- 
occupied tone as before, telling herself mean- 
while, emphatically, that troubles should not be 
met half-way, 

Yet little did she dream in that moment of 
reflection, how near were the troubles already | 
—that they would come soon enough vpon them 
without any interference on her, Auut Bella’s, 
part whateoever, 

Miss Arabella Trott was summoved away just 
then to the side of the Countess of Q varrylands, 
who was desirous to learn the names of some of 
the company whom she had never either met or 
seen before. Were they the Northbridges of Mid- 
dichurst, or any of those odious Sheffield metal 
pe who had lately come into the neighbour- 
290d $ 

So Richard Falkland got up, and wen back to 
the men round the doorway, and proposed a 
driok in the refreshment-room ; where the air, 
though flower-scented, was grateful and cool. 

The ante-room set apart for the loungers and 
the wearied dancers, wes patronised largely to- 
night by dowagers and spiusters no longer young 





and attractive, who, to avoid the hated classi- 
“cation of “wallflower,” kept their longing ‘ 


gaze averted steadily from the pomps and vanities 
of the ball-room. 

In a dim corner of this apartment on a 
luxurious settee, half-streened by palms and the 
lace draperies of a window, two ladies were 
seated. One of them was a certain Lady Knox, 
the immensely wealthy relict of a Prince's 
Wroughton brewer, who had been knighted 
towards the close of his life, though no one knew 
exactly what for—the other was Lady Knox’s 
friend and toady, a spinster of doubtful age and 
of shady pedigree, Mise Bliss by name, 

Each lady was provided with a cup of coffee ; 
and their bedizened heads were almost in contact 
as they wagged their venomous tongues in their 
corner—a corner, by the way, whicb, through @ 
curtained archway, commanded an excellent side 
view of the adjoining refreshment-room. 

“ Look,” whispered Miss Bliss—and she stirred 
her coffee and sipped it--‘ they are all trooping 
from the ball-room, The music has ceased, and 
the dance is ended,-I suppose. What lovely 
toilettes some of them are, to be sure! Who, I 
wouder, is that fair girl in the sweet but I fancy 
inexpensive pale blue gown, there see, with Lord 
St. Austell? Look—he has found her a seat 
now, and is bending solicitously over her. Ab, 
now he has left her—gone to fetch her an ice or 
something, I imagine. Who is the girl, dear 
Lady Knox!” 

“That girl in pale blue?” said Lady Knox, 
fanning herself lackadaisically with an immense 
black fon spangled with gilt stars, and peering 
through the palms, with a gold eyeglass stuck oa 
her big nose—“ why, that girl is surely Miss 
Walmer from the Moat House ; that tumble-down 
old barrack on the hill-side, don’t you know? 


She’s a poor relation or something] hardly | 


know what. But you, I dare say, would scarcely 
know ber, Lavinia---one meets her out so very 
rarely. She is in constant attendance on that 
old woman, you see.” 

“What old woman, dear Lady Knox ?” 

“Why, Lord St, Austell’s mother. She has 
something the matter with her spine, don’t you 
know, and never getsup. It ie years, however, 
since I saw her.” 

“ OF course. I recollect now, poor thing,” said 
Miss Bliss vaguely. And then she giggled in 
quite youthful style, and shrugged her bare 
shoulder blades clean out of ber gown. “ Lord 
St. Austell, although an engaged man, and that 
Miss Walmer in the miaty forget-me-not gown, 
seem to be on tolerably easy terms with each 
other—do not they ?” 

“ Yes,” agreed Lady Knox, “they certainly do 
appear to be 80, ou 


> 


I wonder what it means } 

And then the two ladies looked into each 
other's eyes, and their eyebrows went upward 
considerably, 

“The St. Austells are shockingly poor, you 
know,” said Lady Knox, with a shudder of 
righteous horror at the fact. 

“But Miss Ray, on the other hand, is so 
delightiully and convenievtly rich,” added the 
fair Lavinia—" and they are to be married before 
Christmas, I hear.” 

And then they laughed meaningly together, as 
if there was a riddle about somewhere, the answer 
to which was known only to themselves. 


‘*But, joking aside,” the spinster continued, | 
becoming terribly serious, “are you not sur- | 


prised ’’-—with much stress on the word-—-’* tc 
meet the Hobsons here, dear Lady Knox? Cne 
ean, well understand young Faikiand being 
present, because he is a connection of Miss Trott’s, 
as everyone knows—but those Hobsons /” 


“Yes, the woman is awful,” agreed Lady Knox | 


complacently. “That is young Falkiand, is ip 
not ?”’—and again the gold-rimmed pince-nez was 
stuck on the big Roman nose—" just coming ont 
of the refreshment-room with Allan Lee! Thore 
—he is stopping to speak to Colonel Fane. He 
seems to know a good many of the right sort of 
people for a young man of--ahem !-—his station,” 

“Yes, that is Richard Falkland,’ Miss Bliss 
replied, craning her lean veined ueck in order to 
get a better view of him; “and an exceedingly 
nice young man he is too. Everybody likes him, 
aad says the same thing. Gracious me! What 
a lot of people.” 

“Someone was telling me that there were 








aore than a hundred and fifty,” said the brewer's 
widow, & trifle impatiently, wishing devoutly that 
she could get rid of her coffee-cup somehow, 
which was now empty, yet seeing no servant or 
friendly cavalier within convenient hail. “ There 
is unquestionably a tiresome crush, however 
many present there may be.” 

“Do look, dear Lady Knox,” exclaimed Miss 
Bliss excitedly, speaking rapidly and rather 
random-wise, ia order to beguile, if possible, the 
thoughts of her august friend and patroness from 
the empty cup and saucer, and quativg every 
moment lest she-—- Lavinia Bliss—should be 
politely requested to take them away with her 
own, which were likewise done with, and an en- 
eumbrance —“‘do look, I say, dear Lady Knox | 
There is the Bishop—and how stout he is getting 
all over, except his legs— promenading and laugh- 
ing with Hildegarde Ray! Well, 1 declare, if 
they have not gone strolling into the conservatory 
together ! How highly improper for a Bishop to 
flyt! But I won't tell—his lordship is a Cear 
good man ; though they do say, you know, at the 
palace, that his wife is a regular nagger! Did 
you ever attend a service in the cathedral at 
Kilchester, dear Lady Knox +” ete. etc. 

And 60 the night wore on, 

* » * . 

Supper at last was over---iruly a gorgeous 
feast, worthy of a description in the “ Arabian 
Nights.” 

And now the ball was at its merriest again. 
The dancers were footing it with renewed energy ; 
and the capital music, also, seemed more ex- 
hilarating than ever, 

The aflter-supper dances, say the young, are 
ever the sprightliest and the best. 

Georgie Walmer, fatigued with the unaccus- 
tomed excitement of it all, was sitting quietly by 
the side of Mies Arabella Trott, when Lord S1, 
Austell made his way with difficulty up to her, 
and reminded Georgie that she was engaged to 
him for the wa!tz which was just at the moment 
commencing, 

Quick-sighted Aunt Bella discerned ata glance 
that his lordship had not failed to appreciate the 


‘| champague at supper; but wearied Georgie her- 


self perceived not the fact, 

“T am engaged to you, you say, Ughtred ?” she 
answered listiessly, glancing at her card. ‘ Yes, 
I see that Tam. But you will excuse me, I know, 
Ughtred ; I am so very tired,” 

“It that is so,” Aunt Bella put in, in her 
capacity as chaperon, “I would not dauce any 
more to-night. I promised to take care of you, 
remember, Mies Walmer, aud that is my advice.” 

“TE you have had enough of it, Georgie,” Lord 


| St. Austell said, his dark glowing eyes fixed ov 


the young girl, and ignoring wholly, as his frequeut 
habit was, the presence of Miss Arabella Trott— 
“why stop here in this stifling place, with all 
these galloping idiots making the air a furnace ? 
Come with me somewhere into the other rooms. 
They are ever so much cooler.” 

Miss Arabella, poor little Georgie was thinking 
insensibly, was not altogether the most congenial 
duenna iz the world—siae would be rather glad, 
if anything, to escape from her unsympathetic 
society. 

So at Ughtrea’s suggestion she rose at once, 
and put ber hand softiy withia his arm ; although 
perhaps “the still small voice” within her was 
whispering that it would be wiser and safer to 
remain where she was, 

“Tt is indeed warra here—and the heat makes 
my head ache,” she stopped to say gently to Miss 
Arabella, “ You will not mind my leaving 
you }” 

To which the little old lady replied with ucia 
dignity, “ Ob, dear no! Pray go, if you want to.”’ 
So Georgie, with Lord St, Austell, quitted the buail- 
room ; and she danced no more that night. 

By-and-by Hildegarde herself came up to Aunt 
Bella's ecfa, escorted thither by her late partner, 
a certain Colonel Lambton, who, having found 
for her a seat, bowed his military best and took 
his departure, 

No sooner was he gone, than Hildegarde lity, 
uttering a little exclamation of annoyance and 
regret, turned to the old lady near her. 

“Ob, Aunt Bella, how tiresome! I have lost 
my programme! ” 
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‘ That is indeed provoking, my dear,” returned 
Aunt Bella cheerfuily. 


suid, laughing balf vexedly. “I cannot remember 
the same of my next partner—and goon T am 
going to dance with Mr. Falkland, you kuow. | 
roust look for the card immediately.” 

An hastened away on her errand, 
smiling brightiy back over her shoulder as she 
went, Aunt 
momen’ with the liie and glory, ‘the exquisite 
colouring, of the beautiful face. 

Later ou, when she saw it agai 

-altogether different. 

Hildegarde, going through 
quest, was deiained here 
vere leaving quietly---the aged Kar] aud Countess 
of Quarrylands were departing, and other elderly 
vlk, who like themeelves had long sinc 
and inclination for revelry in the 
hours of the day 

Hildegarde, not having yet found the missing 
prograrame, came at last to the conservatory. 

Through the wide glass doors in the ante-roomw 
she entered it, her footsteps making no sound on 
the thick rich carpet which to-night covered the 
black and white marble of the floor, and beheld, 
as she at fret imagined sweet dim place | 
deserted, 

Her eyes on the floor, she glided in and out of 
the labyrinth of ehrnbe and flowers and tropical 
plauts, past the luxurious and unoccupied red 
seats, and into the very depths of the tinted 
shadows at the far end. 

‘“{ was here just before that last dance,” 
said to herself, “ The card must ing about 
some here -——” 

Her search was forgotton su 
halted with a start. Her beautif 
with the hue of death, and her banx 
to her bosom 

Surely that could not be the impassioned voice 
of her own lover which she now heard so dis- 
tinetly speaking quite near to her in jow pleading 
accents to someone elee f 

Quivering from head to foot with a horrible 
and deadly fear, she peered through the screen of | 
cool dark leaves towards the spot whence the 
voice seemed to come. 

Then with extreme difficulty she stifled the | 
ery which rushed involuntarily to her dry lips, | 
and urged thereunto by her great love and ber | 
stabbing jealous agony, neither caring nor hardly 

cious of what she was doing, she leaned } 
noizeless!y and breathlessly forward, with sei 
teethand clenched hands, unseen and unsuspected, 
to overhear, if possible, yet more cleariy, the 
words of her truanf and perfidious lover. } 

On one of the red ottomans, with the leaves 
and the flowers all around them, the dim 
mysterious coloured light touching their faces 
wanly, Lord St. Austell was sitting with 
Georgie Walmer—-Georgie in her misty pale-blue | 
gown, with Ughtred’s pink heath, all faded now, 
in ner lovely soft fair hair. 

“Why is it that you persist in being so cruel 
my beloved little sister,” Ughtred was 
saying wooingly ; and, speaking, he flung one arm | 
round the back of the settee as if he would go | 
draw her forcibly to his side, “You never try 
to please me—you will seldom do anything that 
Taek you. You are at once unkind and cruel to 
me, Georgie ; and you cannot deny it.’ 

“3 he flowers you gave 1 


as sue 


5 
me 


it was changed 


. 
the rooms on her 


lost 
small 


tiste 


he 


be ly 
Wenly. She 
ul face paled | 

went swiftly 


a 


12 


to me, 


1 wore to-night t ne,’ 
she faltered, with white, suowdrop-white, averted 
face. And that was wrong, I know, Ughtre: 
bul yen gave me no peace until———- Oh, take 
me home, I am miserable here,” she broke off 
piteousiy. ‘‘ Why do you keep me against my 
will? Take me home, Ughtred, or I return 
alone!” 

Bis dark, bold, passionate eyes dwelt) hungrily 

t 


a 


ss mens sae 27? 
ul mean that ! 


said he, laughing quietly, 
with a 


ort of tender irony or raillery now 


aba 


in his tones, though the wild reckless light of | 


ungovernable passion flamed forth anew and even 

yet more fercely in his bold eyes—‘ No, no, 

Georgie, you must ‘stay with me, my darling, 

stay, aud ike a dream our life ehall pass away’ 
» 


| «pia you not promise 


7 ' _ | ably, as you said,” demanded Georgie, interrupting | she asked, in her high, shrill voice. 
Yes—but I must find it again,” Hildegarde | 


Bella way struck insensilly for the | 


| there by guests who | 


all | 


| searching for you everywhere | 


the drooping lily-pale profile of the gir] beside } 





, 
rh 


e faithfully, honour- 
hie quotation passionately, “ that if I accompanied 
you here to-night, you would not tempt and try 
meas you have tempted and tried me lately ? 
Yes, you promised me that, Ughtred ; you cannot 
deny it. Believing in your honour, I came. And 
now, and now , 


her face with her hands. Lord St. Austell, on 
eceing those tears, changed his manner at once. 

“ Forgive me, little sweetheart,” he whispered, 
tenderly, Aud then, with no other word of any 
kind, he rose from his seat, holding out his arm 
with protecting courtesy for Georgie’s acceptance 
as he did ao, 

They were gone. Hildegarde Ray was alone. 
With eyes wide and staring, she groped her way 


| 
j 
| 





with tettering, uncertain steps towards the only | 


seat she could see—-the red ottoman just vacated 


| by Lord St. Austell and his companion. 


She felt faint and giddy and sick. She could 
not stand without assistance. She sank down 
heavily upon the settee, and buried her head in 
its cushions, 

‘What is the meaning of it?” she groaned 
aloud, her hands clasped upon the crowning coils 
of her hair, her bosom heaving in tearless misery. 
“Yt have trusted him—believed him—all along, 


| from the very beginning, and now—oh, what does 


Ts 
if 


it mean ! it all over between us—and our 
wedding-day so near! Is it possible that he 


| loves Georgie—Georgie Walmer whom he has 


regarded and spoken of all his life as a sisier ? 
Oh, it 


It was thus, in this hour of her black despair 
that Richard Falkland discovered Hildegarde, 
when he came to claim her for his dance. 





is all horrible--I cannot understand it ! | 
; Ughtred, I cannot lose you! My darling, I love | 
| you so!” 


This dim solitary spot amongst the palms and | 


flowers, it would seem, was destined to be an 
eventful one that night. 

‘Mise Ray,” cried Dick, the moment he was 
sure that it was indeed she, “I have been 


been ovr dance, you know, and I have waited for 


} the sets are all rande up, and we've lost it! They 


had begun the second figure when I left the ball- 
room.” 

Dick's tone was disappointed and aggrieved in 
the extreme. He felt cruelly injured, and looked 
like it. 

Hearing his voice, Hildegarde raised her head 


} 
| ~-and then he aaw that she was heartbroken | 


(Zo be continued.) 








LADY RAVENHILLS SECRET. 
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CHAPTER XXL 
Tux snow had ceased to fall, the ground was 
hard and crisp under foot, and a leaden grey sky 
overhead, as Mrs. Derwent stepped out of a side 


| door about three o'clock in the afternoon, and, 


well wrapped up in a long eealskin coat, a white 


| cloud mufiling the lower part of her face, a large 
| muff in her hands, and strong boots on her feet, 


started off alone down the long, glaring white 
avenue, which bore the track of only one convey- 
ance on ite virgin surface-—the mark of the dog- 


| mad t 
Georgie Walmer burst into tears, and covered | 


— 


off the side-walk. “ Any clue to the murderer ?” 

“Not the faintest! Most mysterious, inex- 
plicable business I’ve ever had to do with!” 
replied Mr. Monckton, over his woollen com- 
forter. ‘‘ What in the world brings you out such 
a day, Mrs. Derwent, in the name of all that’s 
It's freezing harder than ever.” 

“Qh, it’s not nearly so bad walking. I'm 
quite warm. Anything is better than coddling 
oneself over the fire all day. Hugh, you look 
frozen. Get down, and walk heme with me,” 
she added, with a playful, imperative emile. 

Hugh seemed in no great hurry to accept her 
invitation ; but the horse began to fret, having 
his head set towards his stable; and Mr. Monck 
ton said, impatiently,— 

“Well, if you are going, lock sharp, Ravenhill, 
and let us get on.” And Ravenhill had not the 
moral courage to leave Mrs. Derwent standing 
alone in the snow; so, cursing his fate, he un- 
swathed himself from the fur rug, and jumped 
down, and in another second the red-wheeled 
dog-cart had bowled away, and they were alone 

“What has brought you out, Conny !” he said, 
irritably. “I know you are aa fond of your ense 
and the fireside as any woman I know! You 


| have some motive—out with it |” 


‘Can I not take a walk in the snow without 
sorae motive besides exercise?” she said, pet- 
tishly, “ Let us walk on, at any rate. I want 
to talk to you. I euppose you were at the in- 
quiry }” 

“Yes,” he replied, with a shudder. 

* And saw the bodies ?” she continued, with a 
craving for the horrible. 

To this she received no direct reply. 

“ Have they no idea who the murderer is!” 

“ None, go far.” 

‘* Have you ?” 

“J } In the name of Heaven how could J have 
any suspicion of any one” ; 

“ Oh, you see, you knew her so well,” glancing 


‘at him furtively out of the corner of her eye. 


This was to have | 


| it patiently the whole evening through. Now | 


“And you might be able to guess at some one’s 
motive.” 

“f am not good at guessing,” he answered, 
stiffly, ignoring the first part of her speech, 

“Are you uot? Can you guess who Mrs. Hil! 
is ¢” she said, impressively. 

“No guessing required in her case. I know all 
about her~as much as I want to, at any rate,” 
correcting himeclf, 

“T'm not so sure of that!” with an affected 


little laugh. 





cart and horse which had taken Mr. Monckton, | 


Lord Ravenbill and another gentleman to the 
dismal scene, 

It waa this very trap and party that che 
wished to meet and waylay, and she found that 
she had timed them most accurately, for she was 
not more than half-a-mile from the Grange 
gates when she beheld a black object coming 
rapidly towards her, which on nearer inspection 
resolved itself into a big, bay, high-atepping 
| horse, a red-wheeled dog cart, and three very 
| cold-looking, silent, muffied-up men. 
|} Conny made signals with her muff, and 
| brought therm to a halt without loss of time. 

“Has he been found!” she inquired, stepping 





‘T know you don’t mind my smoking,” he said, 
producing his cigar-case, and leisurely selecting 9 
weed with a coolness that aggravated her beyond 
measure, 

*No, not the least. I sometimes take a 
cigarette myself when I am not among such 
a lot of old tabbies ns there are at the Grange. 

‘ut aboup Mrs, Hill—she is separated from her 
usband,” 

“T believe so,” carelessly blowing a cloud inte 
the freezing air. 

“ Have you any idea who ie ist” : 

“Mr, Hill, 1 suppose; but I really neither 
know nor care,” he answered, with wel]-assumed 
indifference. 

“Don’t you? Well, I have come out in the 
snow to tell you all about him, That was my 
motive for routing myself out of my comfortable 
chair in front of a splendid fire.” : 

“ Awfully good of you, I’m sure!” ironically ; 
*but I really don’t see how the news concern: 
mei” 

“Jt concerns you very much—no one more £0, 
Stop |” putting her hand suddenly on his erm. 
“Take your cigar out of your mouth, and cease 
smoking forthe moment. Prepare yourself for * 
rental shock,” she added, as he stood before her 
in the avenue, gazing at her in silenee, and won- 
dering if she had gone out of her mind, “Mrs. 
Hill’s husband is,” she proceeded, weighing every 
word, and keeping her eyes steadily fixed on his, 
and her hand still on his sleeve—‘ yourself! 
giving him a little push. ‘‘ Vow does he concer 
you?” witha triumphant nod. “TI see you don't 
believe me,” she continued, as he still stooe 
staring at her without moving a muse'e of his 
countenance ; “but I can soon prove my words. 
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Nellie Hill is but Eleanor Ravenhill. Observe, 
she has kept her own name, considerably cut 
down—ather a clever idea, was it not?” 

Still he never moved or spoke, 

“T see you are hard to convince,” she pro- 
ceeded, gravely ; “but I have the whole story at 
my fingers’ ends, After your marriage she went 
abroad to some German baths. She had an 
operation for cataract successfully performed, and 
entirely recovered her sight. She took up her 
abode with the Fortesenes, where she has been 
living for the last three years. A kind of com- 
fortable vegetable existence, like a slug in a head 
of cabbage, until fortune, bad or ill, threw you in 
her way. Strange, was it not?” 

“But she eould not be the same—it is impos- 
sible. You are wrong altogether,” said Lord 
Ravenhill, at last. 

“Did you ever see her face?’’ demanded 
Conny, judicially. 

“No; she always wore a shade.” 

“Her height and hetthair—were they different 
from Mrs. Hill’s?” + 
“ No.” 

It struck him now with a sudden shock that 
they were precisely the same. 

The idea had never, of course, occurred to him 
before, and now it came on him with full force, 
and for the first time he began to think there was 
some slight probability in Mrs. Derwent’s extra- 
ordinary story. 

“JT have long had my suspicions about her, 
I knew that there was something in the back- 
grouad we none of us could get at. [ sounded 
the Fortescues in vain; I sounded herself. It 
seemed so very fishy, a pretty young woman 
like that having no belongings, She however, 
made me a speech once that set me thinking 


. 


and thinking, till I got the clue in my 
hand.” 

“And what was that?” he asked, im- 
patiently. 


“T was speaking of your marrying again, as 
your wife, from all accounts, could not live long, 
and she—-it was on Seabeach pier, we had been 
watching the Constantia taking you off to Norway 
—she went away « few yards, and then, as if 
atruck by a sudden thought, came back, looking 
very white and determined, and said, ‘ As long as 
f live Lord Ravenhill will never marry 
again,’ ’’ 

(This was not precisely what she had said, but 
Mrs, Derwent was not particular.) 

: 7 And how did you find the clue, as you cail 
it?” 

“Tt was an envelope, a letter I saw her open. 
She dropped the cover in the post-office, and 
there was her name in full, to care of Mra. Hill. 
She hunted about for it everywhere, but in vain. 
(had it tight in my muff—and here it is if you 
like to look at it,” tendering a blue business- 
looking envelope, which her companuica eagerly 
seized and read. 

“Tt must be as you say,” he said, taking of 

his hat, and passing his hand through his hair iu 
s vague bewildered manner. “This is from our 
family solicitor. I know his fist out of a thou- 
sand. Does—does she know that you have 
discovered who she is ” 
_ “She does,” she answered, promptly, “ and 
that is one thing that I can’t understand. When 
1 cold her yesterday she was in a most fearful 
state of mind ; she was nearly frantic; she all 
out went on her knees to me to keep -her secret ; 
she offered me anything I choseto name. She 
Sau: all she wanted was to get away and hide 
herself, and never come across you again,” 

“And why ?” 

“How éan I tell? But she did not take long 
te change her mind,” contemptuously. “ This 
morning when I went into her room she looked 
a8 if she was going crazy—and I believe she is. 
Mer syes were like those of some huuted creature 
that bad got an awful fright, as if they had seen 
some horrible vision, Her face was the colour of 
this enow,” kicking it with her neat double-soled 
2000, “ Her hands were trembling and her voice 
was husky. She looked as if she were either 


goiag to do one of two things—go mad or die. 
She ivformed me that she now did not care 
whother anyone knew who she was or not—rather 








a difference from tie day before, She said she 
herself would tell Mrs, Monckton. I think, be- 
tween you and me, it’s her mind, not her body, 


that ia affected. She is quite off her head—take | 


my word for it.” 


“ And how do you account for it?’ he asked, 


huskily. 

“]T cau only give a guess,” said Conny, looking 
down with an affectation of modesty. 

“But your guesses are always so excellent,” 
ironically. 

“Well, remember,” lowering her vice, “ that 
it is a mere guess.” 

“Yes, [ quite understand ; let me Lave it all 
the same,” 

“T believe she thinks that you--—~ 

“Yes! be quick ! 
<n” 

“You naurdered Rosie Waller ! 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Lord Ravenaite recoiled two steps from Mrs, 
Derwent, as she made known her guess—and 
what a guess ! 


“You know you don’t mean what you say,” | astonished at her own appearance, 
y; I 


he said at last. ‘ You are only trifling with me, 
Conny ; for the sake of the old friendship tell me 
that you don’t moan that. Think again—thiak 
of some othtr reason. Surely no one would dream 
—unless they were insane~-that I would take 
the life of a helpless woman and child, deliber- 
ately, in cold blood | ” 

“T have told you what I believe she thinks, 
and am a stupider womav than [ imagine if 
you don’t discover that I have made a good guqss, 
I suppose it will be as well to keep the little dis- 
covery secret--I mean for the present. You 
don’t want to have the whole house from garret 
to cellar discussing the romantic episode of the 
lost peeress open-raouthed ? The murder is ample 
for them to talk about at present ; this new bit 
of news would be an unnecessary extravagance, 
an embarras de richesse,” laughing a3 she ran up 
the hall-door steps, ‘ 

“ Yes, yes—say nothing about it,” he answered 
hurriedly, overtaking her; “but Conny, how 
cold, and cynical, and hard you are. I some- 
times think you have no more heart or feeling 
than a stone.” 

“What is the good of having a heart?” she 
answered lightly, tossing off ber wraps, as she 
stood in the oak-panelled entrance hall, “It 
is ouly a bother, and leads one to do foolish 
things, and makes one soft and tender-hearted.” | 

“ No one can accuse you of being that, at any 
rate,” indignautly. 

“No. I never give or take quarter, my lord,” 
she said, emphatically. ‘ Come to the tea-room, 
it’s half-past four, and have a cup to warm you. | 
You look perished,” 

‘No, thank you, I would rather noi. I must 
be alone fora while to try and realise all you 
have told me within the Jast half-hour, You 
are serious, Conny,” he added sternly. ‘You 
are not playing mea trick! It will be the worse 
day’s work you ever did if you are.” 

“Serious! O£ course I am serious; but be- 
lieve me or not, as you like. Please yourself, and 
you please me.” 

So saying, with a jaunty nod of her head, Mrs. 
Derwent went off in search of a cup of afternoon 
tea. 

Iu the meanwhile Lady Ravenhill, recovered 


That I—that—out with | 


and peuned the following note in a clear, bold 
hand,-— 


“ Meet me iu the library at half-past nine.—- 
an 
ii, R. 


--and cinging for Browne, told her to give it at 
once to Lord Ravenhiil’s vaict. The library 
{ would be empty ; no one ever entered it of an 
evening. 

The young people were too much absorbed in a 
noisy round game, and their elders deep in the 
most scientific whist. When not a sound was to 
be heard, nor s piano note, her little missive des- 
| patched, Nellie gave orders to Browne with regard 

to packing for au early gepas ture, and desired her 
to lay out her diamonds, and her black velvet 
| dresa. 

For once she would dress as befitted her rank ; 
for once wear the family diamouds, before she 
again disappeared into middle-class obscurity. No 
one would know who she was, excepting four 
people—Mrs, Derwent, Mary, Mra. Monckton, 
aud her husband; her unwonted maguificence 
would be put down to a large dinner-party that 
was taking place that evening in honour of a 
neighbouring bride and bridegroom. 

Nellie dressed early, and could not belp being 
Ber cheeks 
glowed aaif they had been rouged ; the diamonds 
or her neck were uo brighter than her eyes, 
which shone with feverish brilliancy; her black 
velvet, dress, made by Worth, and trimmed with 
old point d’Alengon, titted her tall, slight figure 
like a glove ; and when she was equipped with a 
diamond necklace, diamond solitaire earrings, 
diamond bracelets, diamond stars in her hair, she 
looked like the Queen of Diamonds, and elicited a 
little exclamation of admiration and amazement 
from Mrs. Monckton, who occupied a comfortable 
chair in front of the firein her boudoir, whilst 
she awaited the first ring auaouncing the arrival 
of her guests, The good cld lady was also turn- 
ing over in her mind the marvellous piece of news 
her niece had brought her that morning—-it seemed. 
incredible—and yet, herein the doorway, stood 
Mra. Hill, herself, just blazing with diamonds, 
and looking every inch Lady Ravenhiil 

“T’ve heard all about it, my dear! said Mra, 
Monckton, rising with unusual alacrity. “Is it 
possible, is it true what Mary tells me?” taking 
both her young friend's hands in hers, and leading 
her back to the fire with uausual warmth of 
manner, 

“Tt is quite true, Mrs, Monckton ; but please 
don’t let the public into our secret.” 

“Certainly not, my dear ; but they must know 
sometime, and why not now?” said the old lady, 
who would dearly have enjoyed the eclat of 
announcing the news. 

**Tt will never be made public with my sanc- 
tion,” said her ladyship, firmly resting one foot on 
the fender, and looking into the fire. 

“What!” with o little shriek. “ You don’! 
mean to say that now you have your eight, and 
are such a pretty girl, and so much admired, and 
auch a favourite, thet you are not going to take up 
your proper position in the country? Surely you 
“are not going to remain incoguito all your days— 
as Mrs. Hill—a nobody?” 

“Perhaps not as Mrs Hill, but a3 some other 
nobody,” said Neliie, bitterly. 

“ You could not mean it””—aghast ! “ you must 
be out of your mind! My dear girl, where can 
you have a happier home? Where will you find 
@ handsomer or better husband? How thunder- 
struck he will be, and how pleased. It sounds 














from her faint, thanks to the composing draught, 
had slept all the afternoon, and awoke about half- 
past five, revived and refreshed. | 

Youth is wonderful! Sleep is a greut restorer | 
a cup of tea, a good strong one, repairs: the ener- | 
gies, and Nellie looked more like herself than she 
had done for two days. 

She had a great deal to do, to think of, she 
said to herself, as she sat up with her «rms to her 
head. For one thing she was going to \vrite to ber 
husband ; she meant to see him, and tall him that 
she shared his guilty secret. Why should she 
keep it locked up in her breast alone? She would 
denounce him to-night, and leave Monckton to- 
morrow. Shegotup, drew out her writing case, 





like a fairy tale or Arabian nights, your making 
his acquaintance, and taking him hy storm under 
a feigned name. Itis easy to see that he admires 
you immensely,” 

“That may be, but it does not signify,” eaid 


| Nellieturning away. “TI will never have anything 


to say tohim, never pasa a night under the same 
roof after to-night, never speak te him after to- 
day.” 

“ Tut, tut, my dear, this isal! nonsense | Once 
he finds out who you are he will never let you go 
—he is not sucha fool—-he will carry you off to 
Ravenwood |” 

“No, he won't,” with a haaty, abrupt gesture, 

‘ Well, wait and you will see,” cheerfully. 
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and who received these attentions with the ut- 
raost complacency, more than complacency, as far 
a} Montagu was concerned, conceited brute, he 
would like to wring his neck ; but now that he 
knew who she was there would be no more of 
this sort of thing, and he would make a point of 
te ling | her so, he said tc himself fiercely. 

The more the pposite laughed and talked, 
the more angry, the’ more furious, be became, 
Nellie exerted herself to her utmost, and her 
brilliant sallies and witty repartees were even re- 
peated down her side of the table, and applauded 
enthusiastically, 

‘* Who is the fellow opposite who looks so dis- 
gusted with life” said the cheery hussar. ‘‘ Ove 
would think he had committed a murder or was 
about to commit one. Eh! Mrs, Hill?” 

The glass of champagne that Mrs, Hiil was 
carrying to her lips shox 
half the contents were spilt over the cloth and 
on her own dress, which created a little diversion, 
and her friend the hussar forgot about the 
gentleman across the table by the 
lried her lace and velvet, 


‘ 





‘k so much that nearly | 


time he had | 


““Won’t you take a seat, Eleanor?” pushing 
a large easy chair before her, 

“Yes,” accepting it, “I will sit, for I have 
a good deal to say to you, and so that after to. 
night I will never—I shall never have occasion to 
speak to you again.” 

**Then you will be dumb instead of blind ! for 
in future you will live under my roof, I need 
searcely say that we will have no more macquer- 
ading as Mrs, Hill, Lady Ravenhill.” 

When you hear what I have to say, you will 
not be so anxious to have me for an inmate,” 
she returned, making a valiant effort to stealy 
her voice,and be calm. ‘Listen to me for a 
minute,” looking at him with a face of white 
defiance. 

“ Certainly,” he replied, with another bow, 

ray | an arm-ch: ur, and evidently preparing to 

e her all his attention, with his arms folded, 
tok his legs crossed, 

“We married. You took me for my money, 
alone, and it was understood that we lived 


“By your wish!” he interrupted, with em- 


| phasis, 

' Yes, by my wish,” she assented, haughtily. 
“T recovered my health and sight. I found 
that I was young—and—and pretty, like other 
girls, and I did not know what to do. Go _ 
to you—no! Go out in sodety as Lady Raver 
hill—impossible! So I hit on a medium cours 
and lived with my kind friends, the Pabicieine, 
as Mra. Hill. For three years I lived a very 
happy, quiet life, and then I met you. I need 


in my power. [ No wonder T saw a family likeness,” said 
slender member, blazing | Hugh to himself, as he still gazed over at his 
“in the very hollow of my hand ! | cousia Eleanor, ‘She is the image of a picture 
And looking at her Mrs. Mouckton believed her, , in the gallery at Ravenwood, our maternal great 
‘Well, my , T leave it between you,” she | grandmother’s—another Eleanor. Who would 
iid, with a regretful vigh—and, indeed, she had | imagine, to look at her eyes, eo large and deep 
nochoice, “ There, there's the bell. I must go,” | and brilliant, that they had ever been blind ? 
and shaking owt her satin skirts and giving her | They are making up for lost time now,” he added 
lxppets a fiual twitch she bustled out of the | to himself, angrily, as she beamed and smiled on 
rvom, Captain eas who looked beside himself 
Nel with delig not conceal from you now that I liked you very 
How was he to know that she was acting a | much—écomuch ’—becoming very red, “I knew 
art, that her nervea were strung up to tension | who you were. There was no horm iv my think- 
pit ch, that she must laugh and talk and live in | ing a great deal of you, and more than once I had 
_ present moment, and try to drown the horri- | sn avowal actually trembling on my lips.” 
»—horrible sickening truth that came back to She paused and wiped her forehead with her 
sey again acd again, and whispered in her ear,— | lace-bordered handkerchief, whilst be waited on 
| Your hasband pposite. Look at him well. | in silence, 
is your cousin, too, and your nearest of kin “ But,” she resumed, in a clear voice, “ Mrs. 
-and he is a murderer,” Derwent opened my eyes on Seabeach pier, as 
we were watching your yacht out of harbour, 
whilst it was even in sight. She told me that 
when the blind and imbecile wife was dead 
you were under & solemn promise to marry 
INNER was over at last and the large number’ | Aer / , ne 
cof ladies aud gentlemen who had assembled round | “It is false!” interrupted Lord Ravenhill, 
| Mr. and Mrs. Monckton’s hospitable table were | indiguantly. } 
ve dis pers sed up and down the two big drawing | “She showed me your love-letters, calling her 
extraordinary | rooms, and were soon settled down in the usual | your own carling ;’ letters of a week old,” said 
looked like an | fashion to eards, after one or two songs as a kind | ar Ray enhill, in’a tone of dogged conviction. 
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that morning. f duty to the wide open grand piano. “ Forgeries,” he now remarked, quite coolly. 
“Tf Mary Now was Nellie’s time. “Nay, did you never write to her ia that 
king J don’t wonder.men made { she looked round, straiu? They were no forgeries, as far as I could 
‘Ives about bh " yeturned the yo judge |” 
lowing Nellie with ¢ “I may have years ago, very likely,” shrugging 
approval, his shoulders. ‘All meu make fools of them- 
rain. Who ise selves, but I am veady to awear that I havo neve: 
“Hush. Vill tell you who she really is writien her anything: that might not be posted is 
Mum’s the word you un ferstand, the market-place during the last five years!” 
reelf off as Mrs. Hill, but, in ' “But the envelope had a date only three ‘lays 
weohill 1” | ota,” 

What!” in a tone of un ore sel amazement * An answer to au invitation. But,” 
“the wife of that gC od | le cme g dari k fellow who “where is the use of combating the matte with 
has just come io, aud who is such @ beggar { you, if you wou't believe me? You won't, and 
te hou 1s? Oh, come!” was not what she expected. | there's an end of it!” ; 

Yes, the very same She was unprepared fur this cool reception, and | “This stery of Mrs. Derwent’s accounts for 
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es wh out of the little drawing-room, across | 
tle wide oak hall, and with loudly beating heart | 
paused before the library door with the handle in | 
her | i and, } 
He was there. She found him, when she had | 
own it open standing on the rug with his back 
| to the fire, in an attitude of expectation. 
As she advanced with all the dignity, lent by a 
jong black velvet train, he acknowledged her 
presence by a profound bow-—nothing else, This 
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aow,” rising, “do you know that your life is in 


Very 
that’s all 
Nellie glanced at her husband, and saw it 
second that he knew. He looked very cou! 
grave and yrete upied, and kept at the oth suppose you know who I am ?” she said, at 
of the till dinner was announced ' last, in a trembling voice, allowing her eyes to | 
Of course he took in one of the ladies of high- | fall before his. ny hands, that I have only to say the word to 
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| they say in France. 
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—fall | ” she added, with an involuntary 
ahudder. 

* And what is that al, if I may ask?” he 
demanded, coming closer to her, with a sudden 
movement, 

“ Your—what am [ to say?” getting scarlet. 
“ How am I to describe it? Your love affair with 
Rosie Waller !”’ 

“ My love affair with Rosie Waller?” he cried, 
incredulously, 

“Yes, I saw you myself! I saw you with my 
own eyes Whispering togetaer! I saw the child 
—you ehild |” 

“Your nerve, and your audacity, and your 
effrontery are On a par, madam! Pray go on! 
Pray don’t blush! Nothing that you could say 
would surprise me now. J Rosie Waller's 
lover ?” 

“Yes; and—and her murderer into the bar- 
gain!” 

As these Words droppe’ from Lady Ravenhill’s 
lips she sank back into her seat, and covering her 
face with her hands burst into a storm of teara, 
whilst her husband stood on the rug before her 
as if he had been turned into stone. 

The ticking of the clock, and the falling of the 
embers, and Lady Ravenhill’s sobs were the only 
sounds to be heard for nearly five minutes. At 
last he eaid, in a strange, hard voice,—- 

“Murderer, am I? Where are your proofs? 
Give me one?” 

“T have only too many!” she gatped, at 
length, “Your iutimacy with Rosie — your 
absence that night at the very hour it was com- 
mitted, your pale, disordered appearance, your 
injured arm,” she said shuddering. “Shestruggled, 
they said, poor creature, for her life! Her 
necktie in your pocket, your wish for secrecy, 
your saying it was a case of life and death, 
your looks of horror, remorse, and guilt ever 
since! Have I said etiough?” pausing, out of 
breath, 

“ Quite !”” emphatically. 

“Well, now that I have told you who Iam, 
ani what I know,” rising, “we part again for 
life? Do not touch me!” seeing him approach, 
putting out both hands, with a gesture of horror. 
“Keep away !” shrinking back. 

“Eleanor, you are an impetuous, credulous, 
foolish girl, carried away by your feelings and by 
appearances! You accuse me of being the ruin 
of Rosie Waller, of tourdering her and her child, 
Can you really seriously mean what you say, or 
are you labouring under some monstrous delu- 
sion!” gazing at her critically. “Iam your own 
cousin, putting anything else aside. The same 
blood flows in our veins, Do you really and truly 
imagine that I, a Ravenhill, for no ostensible 
reason whatever, would murder a woman and a 
child that you believe have such a claim cn we ? 
Come, aow, think calmly. Do I ldok like it?” 
taking her hands in spite of herself. 

“ Appearances are deceitful!” she replied. 
“Seeing is believing! Let go my hands this 
et sir)” struggling. “ Let me go—do you 
vear ?” 

“Presently—presently ! I have something to 
say to you first. Everything you believe is wrong 
—wrong in all respects! I could clear myself 
even to you now, this moment; but after what 
you have said, I shall not stoop to do so, ime 
will clear me, and then you will come and beg my 
pardon, and wonder how you could ever have 
said the things you bave said to me to-night. You 
will be very humble and very penitent.” 

Here Nellie gasped, and tried to speak, but in 
vain. 

“For the future you will live under my roof,”. 
he proceeded, coolly, “ not at Ravenswood, but at 
cur place in Blankshire. No, you need not frown, 
you are caught, and I'll never let you go—never / 
Now that I have got a wife I mean to keep her, 
Yow shall take your place in the world as Lady 
Ravenhill. I have written to Mrs, Fortescue to- 
night, and told her everything, all, and thanked 
her for all she hag done for you and me, and I 
don’t mean to Jet myjthanks stop there. I was very 
Wrong to marry you as I did—very ; but I was 
an ‘impecunious, wild young man, steeped in 
difficulties, I seemed to have no other resouree, 
But it was mean of me to take the money, and 
let you go. I shall amend this now. You will 











live in my house for the future. Nay, you need 
not struggle. I hold you as fast morally as I do 
by your two hands here,’ 

*T would sooner die than live with you! I 
will poison myself first!" she. cried, vehe- 
mently. ‘ 

“Now, now, Eleanor! Let me give you a 
caution. Every speech of this kind you make-~- 
you are laying a heavier burden on yourself, 
Everything you have said to-night you will be 
sorry for, sooner or later. You will live under my 
roof, and you will not take poison; and for the } 
bad opinion you have of me, which is so 
monstrous as to be almost ludicrous, and { would 
laugh, only that Iam in no humour, on account 
of my poor Rosie’s horrible death. For your 
bad opinion of me you, as I said, you shall be 
punished as you were going to punish me. We 
shall live under the same roof, apart, and, except 
ing in public, I shall never open my lips to you 
after to-night, until you humbly come and beg 
my pardon, and confess that I was neither Rose 
Waller’s lover or her murderer. Now, that’s 
your seritence. You came, I could see, to pro- 
nounce a verdict on ne, and judgment is reversed 
—the boot is oa the other foot, To-morrow we 
shall travel away south, and you shall take your 
friend Mary to keep you company, aud to talk to, 
if you choose; and now, I think, [ have no more 





to say—-except that I am a man of my word.” 

Stooping and kissing her on the lips (before | 
she had realised what he was about to do), and 
leaving hold of her bands at last, he stepped back 
and motioned her away. 

How she got out of the room she never knew. , 
She felt her brain swimming, her face on fire, as | 
she paused for a moment in the hal!, and listened 
to the merry laughter and voices coming from 
the inner drawing-room, 

This was turning the tables with a vengeance | 
She hed gone for wool, to use the old proverb, 
and come back shorn | 

She had gone to denounce her huts} 
she had been tried, condemued, and + 
punished herself. 

She had said she held him in the hollow of her 
hand, and, on the contrary, she found herself in 








| his power, and that he meant to hold her with 


a grasp of iron, 
Could she be wrong about Rose? Could she | 
could she? she asked herself, feverishly, as she 
leant her hot forehead against the cool marble | 
chimney-piece in her own room. | 
He looked innocent enough; but what did | 
looks signify? How was he to xccount for his | 
absence that fatal night ? 
How dared he speak of his poor Rose, the girl | 
whose mangled, murdered body lay now in her 
coffin, with her blood upon his head! 
How dared he kiss her? It was pollution, | 
rubbing her face with her handkerchief. It was | 
the first and last he should ever take, that was a 
positive fact. 
Go with him to-morrow she must; but she | 
would take any carly opportunity of making her | 
escape, | 
With her hands in his, his eyes on hers, his | 
voice, which was low, and pleasant, but distinctly | 
authoritative, in her ear, she felt to a certain | 
extent under the influence of a stronger mind | 
than her own; but now she was alone, all her 
suspicions—her store than suspicious-~ came over 
her, and overwhelmed her like a flood ; and she 
was certain that she was doing her duty when 
she hardened her heart, and made up her mind 
to think nothing but evil of her husband. She 
must not be weak, she must be strong. 

All he had said to her had been but words— 
wordse—empty words ! 

However, society has claims that must be re- 
spected, It was too early to retire, She must 
show herself below once more. 

She ‘entered the drawing-room; room was 
made for her among the young people at the 
“ Vingt-un” table, and’she was received aa a kind 
of lost prodigal, and leaded with counters and 
cards, 

Could she believe her eyes? There, at the 
opposite side, sat her husband, who had evidently 
joined the card party eome time previously, to 
judge by the large pile of mother-o’-pear!-fish 
before him, and was playing with great dash— 





one of the leading spirits in the circle—and 
praised up “ Blind Hookey ” to the skies, as much 
more sporting and twice as exciting as ‘ Rouge- 
et-noir,” 

He cut and shuffled and dealt, and lauglied, 
and talked, and gambled, and gave dozens of 
counters to a pretty little blue-eyed American 
girl who sat next him ; and took no notice what- 
ever of his wife. 

He seemed to have forgotten her very existence, 
as he had of that grim, white-sheeted objec 
which was yet above ground, and whese blood. 
wss surely crying out for vengeance | 











CHAPTER XXIV. 

Lapy Ravrwart (as Mre. Hill) and Miss For- 
tescue took their departure from The Grange the 
next morning in the neat littie brown broughem, 
with furs and foot-warmers, that Nellie knew 
80 weil. 

Little did people guess, as she made her 
acieux, and received their condolences on her 
cold journey, that Mrs. Hill was making another 
sort of departure as well—a departure on a new 


| kind of life--that she was leaving Monckton 


Grange as Mrs. Hill, a pretty little widow, a 
friend of the Fortescues, and would bloom out in 
Chapel-sireet, Belgrave-cquare, as Lady Raven- 
hill before the wintry-looking sun had set, Mrs, 
Monckton was to consult her own discretion 
about breaking the news to her guests, 

The two ladies found Lord Ravenhill waiting 
them at the etation; their tickets were taken, 
their luggoge looked after by his servant, a coupé 
eugaged, aud provided with picture- papers, maga- 
vines, and hot-water tins. 

It was a miserably cold, bitter day ; the country 
on all sides was smothered in snow, farmhouses 
were half hidden, the very trees were lumps of 
white, the miserrble sheep were in some places 
being dug out of drifts, and a heavy leaden- 
looking sky betokened another downfall. 

Nellie sat looking out of the window in si 
whilst her husband and Mery read and talked, 





; and scarcely seemed to notice her—not that she 


cared | 

She wished to be left to herself to realise he: 
position, 

She was being carried off without a word, a 
scens, or a struggle; everything had been 


| arranged, everything had fallen into its place just 


like a Chinese puzzle ! 

Sustead of going right through to Seabeach, she 
and Mary were to stop in London, to stay at 
Lord Kavenbi!l’s bachelor abode for a few days 
until Kingeford Lodge could be prepared for 
their re ception 

It was quite dark when they reached Padding: 
ton, and after a long drive through slushy streets 
and half-melted snow uuder foot, they reached 
that temporary destination ; and Lord Ravenhill, 
who had preceded them in a hansom, met them 
at the door, and ushered them his own 
sanctum, where coffee and a roaring fire were 
welcome sights. 

“Tt is quite a bachelor’s diggings!” he said 
apologetically, as he dragged two arm-chairs up 
to the hearth-rug. “But I'll soon clear out all 


intc 


| my pipes, and tobaceo pouches, and rubbish from 


this room, and you. can do as you like with it, 
and make it comfortable,’ 

It did not seem to want any very great 
additions in that way, thought Nellie, as she 
glanced round. 

She would like to have held aloof from the fire, 
aud refused the coffee—both ; but, after atl, she 
sensibly retiected that such a proceeding would 
not do any one harm but herself; and she was 
both cold and thirsty, for she had motioned away 
all refreshments that had been offered to lier « 
route, 

So she sat near the firo, sipped some excellent 
fragrant coffee, and looked around her, Lord 
Ravenhil’ had a very excellent idea of taking care 
of himself, and equally excellent taste, she said 
to herself, as her eyes marvelled over the Persian 
carpets, black carved book-cases, inviting arm- 
chairs, and elaborately complete writing-table. 

The wells were covered with pictures well 
chosen, and chiefly military or pathetic. 
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Hor gaze was epecially riveted on one over the 
fireplace, which told its own tzie only too plaialy, 
“The Last Request.’ 

It represeated a dying Highlander in the arms 
of ove of his comrade in the act of faltering out 
his last 7 est, whilst another comrade, bluff 
and determined-looking, stood over them in the 
snow, with his rifle at the present—his eyes on 
the alert 

There was something in the face of the dying 
man so expreasive and so pitiful that she felt a 
large lump rising in her throat, and found her 
husband’s eyes upon her, as she winked away two | 
tears, 

Presently, the housekeeper, a stiff-lookicg, 
elderly woman, came to show the ladies their 





room, which they were to share-—-a very comfort- 
able froat bed-room, with a dreasing-room at the 
oack, 


“ Nob expecting your ladyship,” she said, 


turning to Mias Fortescue with a prim curteey, | 
‘T have not things exactly as I would wish. I | 
only got the telegram from his lordship this | 
morning. I've put all his coata and things out of | 
the drawers, and the wardrobe is empty, too!” 
opening the door. } 

“ But, my good woman, we zhall do very well, 
indeed! Nothing can be better, and you are 
mistaken in calling me your ladyship, That,” 
~-nodding over at her friend, who was sitting on 
an ottoman at the foot of the bed, with her 
hat in her lap, and an expression of angry 
defiance on her face--“ that is Lady Raven- 
hil] t’ 

T shall not go down to dinner, so please send 
me up something here!” said her new wistreas, 
abruptly. ‘‘ Anything will do!” 

The housekeeper gazed at her in stolid amaze- 
ment, and then said,— 

‘ Are you feeliog ill, ma'am ?” 

“Ti! Not exactly, only indisposed,’ 
ing at her companion impressively. 





gilanc- 
“Tt must be 


getiiug near dinner time!” taking out her 
watch. 

And Mrs. Rudge, accepting the hint, retired, 
telling - her uli¢ante, Lord Ravenhill’s valet, 


that she did not know what to make of this 
business |--that Lady Ravenhill looked both 
cross and queer—that for all they knew she 
inight not be Lady Ravenhill aé all / 

She had as good use of her eyes as anyone, ant 
altogether, it waa a very extraordinary thing— 
never hearing of his lordship’s wife all these ; 
years ; and her being suddenly landed in oa them | 
in this fashion, without as much as a day's 
nobice | 

he, for her part, had always understood that 
she was in a lunatic asylum! Maybe the young 
wotau upstairs was her keeper ! 





“No more than you are, Mrs. Rudge!” said 
her companion, emphatically. “I often saw 


them both in the yacht at Seabeach, and her 
lad -ahip called hereelf Mre, Hill in those days. 


or my own part, if { had been his lordship 
{ would hay her where I found her ; for, 
by all I can make out, she hates him like 


poison |" 

“Lock her up, indeed!” cried Mra, Rudge, 
indignantly. What more does she want? He 
i# a great deal too good for her, that’s all! You 
should have heard the way she eaid she was 
indisposed to come down todinner. I'd indiapose 
her, for carrying on her mountebank tricks these 





“Gone where ?” 

‘He had a telegram, asking him to be present 
at the inquest,” 

“Ah!” 

' Why do you say ‘ah!’ in that tragic 
manner’ What is there in that! f[ only hope 
the wretch who did the murder will be found 


| 
| 
years! Why did she not let her husband know 
ebe had got her sight, and go under her own 
wame like a decent, respectable young woman ? 
Oh J'm indisposed to think well of her! "—exit, | 
with a sniff, 

“You may come downstairs, Nellie,” said 
her friend the next morning. “Though why 
rou should stay up here, like a bear io your dea, 
i don’t know. The coast is clear. He has 
yone!” | 

} 


oub, and so does Lord Ravenhill. He told me he 


8 
| thankful that you do not /” 


would leave no stone unturned to find him, and 
has offered a reward,” 

“ He said that, did he?” 

“That, and ever so much more! Wy, how 
white you look, You are perished with cold. 
The fire is nearly out. Come down to the front 
room—smoking room, or whatever it is called— 
there is one there fit to roast an ox. Come along, 
and don’t be silly.” 

The two young women spent the day indoors, 
talking, reading, speculating, turning over and 
rummaging auong the master of the house’s little 
belongings—photographs, cards, quaint daggers, 
pipes; that is to say, Miss Fortescue was very 
busy in that way, but Lady Ravenhill epent most 
of her time sitting with her hands before her, and 
her eyes on the fire, 

‘What was her extraordinary repugnance to her 
husband Mary could not make out; for once 
Nellie had s secret from her—a secret she would 
not even allow her to approach, 

“Don’t ask me about him! Don’t talk to me 
about him!” she exclaimed at last, impatiently. 
“T know all the ptd rigmarole you will go over. 
Why did I liké him so much at Seabeach, and 
make a fool of myself about him? Why did I 
say he was handsome and gentlemanly, and 
everything that he ought to be, sans peur et sans 
réproche/ I wnsey it all now! I eat my words— 
the same house shall never hold us both I hate 
him |” shuddering. 4 

‘* But, my dear Nellie, this is nonsense. You 
must stay with him now!” expostulated her 
friend, aghast at her white face and her unusual 
vehemence, “You know you often take up 
ridiculous prejudices, aud you admit it after- 


| wards, and are sorry for your rashness. He wrote 


mother such a nice letter, and she is charmed 
with him. She told you herself in that note 
this morning, that she will be no party to your 
going back to Seabeach, fond as she is of you. 
She says your proper place is with your husband. 
It is not as if you were legally separated or 
divorced, or as if he were a—a-~—monster,” 
spreading out her hands. 

“Hews a monster—that’s the very name for 
him !” replied Nellie, quickly. ‘ And now don’t 
let us talk any more about him, there’s a good 

irl. I know what he is. And you may be 


That eveniug as she sat cowering over the fire 
and the newsboys were yelling out the epitome 
of the evening papers, it seemed to her that they 


| were all saying,— 


“A peer convicted of murder! Shocking 
details! A peer convicted of murder! (lobe, 
Echo, Evening Wewe! A peer convicted of 
murder |” 

But it was the effect of her own highly 
wrought imagination. 

The report of the inquest was in the Yorning 
Post on the breakfast-table next morning; her 
hands shook so that she could scarcely turn the 
paper over, and suddenly thrusting it into Mary’s 
hands, she bade her read out the news. 

She felt frantic, whilst her companion calmly 
went through the births, deaths, and marriages, 
skimming the heads of intelligence, but at last 
she came to it, 


Taz Tracrpy at Kurnasrorp.-—“ Yesterday 
the coroner,” she read out in a clear voice, “* held 
an inquest on the body of a young woman and 
her child, aged two, who were discovered mur- 
dered in a lonely out-of-the-way cottage about a 
mile from the village of Kingsford. No motive 
has been assigned for the deed, and no clue has 
been obtained so far, in spite of the indefatigable 
exertions of the local police, The unfortunate 
young woman was found about seven o'clock in 
the morning lying on the threshold of the kitchen 
with her head beaten in by blows of some heavy 
instrument, no trace of which can be found ; the 
door was locked on the inside, also the wash-house 
door at the back, so how the criminal eacaped 
puzzies all who have been over the premises, and 
they have been many. The victim’s uncle, a 
half-imbecile old man, whose evidence is, of 
course, useles3, declares that, being awoke by 
screaming and upsetting of the furniture, he 
went into the entry and there saw, as he declares, 
Satan himself, pursuing his niece round and 


round the kitchen with the poker in his hand, and 
that the apartment was strewn with pieces of her 
dress, snatched out as he endeavoured to catch 
her. He further declared that seeing Satan's 
eyes on him he ran quickly back into his own 
room and elammed and locked the door and 
barricaded it, and buried his head under the 
clothes to try and muffle his ears to the awful 
shrieks of his niece. After a while they died 
away into moaus, and then there was silence, and 
when he went out io the morning at’ the first 
streak of light she was dead, lying across the 
front entry, between that and the kitchen door, 
and that was ail he knew about it. 

“The child was strangled in its cot; its throat 
bore the marks of fingers and nails pressed down 
deep into the discoloured flesh. Everything 
breakable was smashed; even the chairs were 
rent asunder and minus legs and arms ; the clock 
lay prone upon the floor, its works and weights 
thrown into an opposite corner ; the very cat was 
dead, suffocated like the child, and flung into the 
coal-bucket, and a canary hanging up in the 
window had its neck wrung, and the cage torn 
up in the most extraordinary manner—wrenched 
wire from wire, as if it had been made of paste- 
board. 

“ Altogether there was a ferocity about the 
whole affair that struck terror into the very 
hearts of the people, who came and gazed—as 
people always will—on the ghastly, horrible 
scene. How the murderer came or went, why he 
murdered the woman and left fifty pounds in 
notes and gold, which were actually in her open 
workbox, was discussed with bated breath ; and 
people felt a very uneasy qualm, and could hardly 
restrain from o shudder when they reminded 
each other that this monster was actually still 
at large, and, for all they knew, lurking in the 
woods in the neighbourhood, The whole affair 
has created a most painful sensation in the 
neighbourhood. A large reward has been offered 


| by the local gentry en masse, headed munificently 








by Lord Ravenhill ; and with the aid of Scot!and- 


| yard and the most strenuous exertions on the 


part of the police force in the district, it is hoped 

thet, sooner or later, the perpetrator of this 

frightful cold-blooded niurder will find himself 

in the hands of the hangman,” . 
: ‘e 

The same afternoon Mrs, Derwent, who was 
passing through town, drove up in a hansom to 
pay a visit to Lady Ravenhill. 

“This is a first formal call, Lady Ravenhill,” 
she said, approaching with outstretched hands. 
“You must not pretend that we have ever met 
before. I am now come to pay my respects to 
the wife of a very old friend.” 

“Who is not blind or imbecile, after all!” said 
Nellie, accepting one hand, stiffly. 

“Oh, come now! please never—uever touch 
upon that.. [am here mentally in sackcloth and 
ashes, you see,” seating herself comfortably near 
the fire; “and, to tell you the truth, I was only 
chafing you that day—really, honour bright! I 
thought you were a simple little thing, and were 
in danger of losing your heart, and that I would 
give you a hint.” 

“ And were the lettere-—I really don’t want to 
be disagreeable, Mrs, Derwent—but were the 
letters chaff too? Youre till death, You know 
what I mean!” 

Mrs. Derwent coloured through her rouge, but 
ahe made a brilliant rally. ‘The letters were 
a—a—joke. I mean, in fact, to be candid, Hugi 
and I were engaged once, as you may have heard, 
and that was one of his old letters—rather ridi- 
culous keeping them, was it not !—but I found 
it by chance, and just thought I would show it 
to you-for your gocd”--laughing affectedly 
* Come, I hope you are going to be friends with 
me, Lady Ravenhill, and if you won't smoke the 
pipe of peace, at least let us drink the cheering 
cup of tea together.” , 

“ Certainly,” said her hostess, rising to ring 
the bell. 

“And how long shall you stay here?” con- 
tinued Mrs. Derwent, looking curiously round. 
“Not @ bad place for a bachelor’s, I daresay he 

etends that you are the first lady visitors who 
have ever invaded its sacred precincts ; but don't 
you believe him,” with a knowing nod. “Ab! 
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here’s the tea at last,” removing her gloves with 


energy. “ By the way, where is your double, 
Mies Fortescue? What is she doing with 
herself?” 


“Ob! she has gone out mos. 

“And you have stayed at home to welcome 
Monsieur le Mari when he comes, I suppose!” 
said Conny, helping herself to a piece of bread- 
and-butter with great deliberation, “ No ¢ 
Really! Then he does uot stand high in your 
good graces at ent. I think I know 
why!” she pursued dreamily, as if speaking to 
herself. 

“T’m sure you don't,” replied Nellie, rashly. 
“ Nor can I see why you should imagine that he 
ie nob a call in my good graces," bringing 
out the words with a gulp, 

“ Anyone with half an eye, my dear, can see 
that he is in the very back of your black books. 
I know the reason,” and, speaking in a lower 
tone, “no wonder/ Iam surprised that you can 
stay under the same roof with him! J wouldn't, 

can assure you.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Nellie, 
whose teacup and saucer were almost rattling in 
her hand. 

“You need not be afraid!” said Conny, en- 
couragingly ; “but I think what you think, 





~_ 


many sn oath of vengeance against Méde who 
had flouted him, and Fabian who had sadmin- 
istered such condign punishment long ago. 

It. was quite dark when they steamed into 
Castle Morden, and the platform was fairly 
crowded ; amongst those waiting for the home 
train was Miriam, or rather the ghost of the old 
Miriam. She had been into Morden to makea 
few purchases for her shop, and now loitered 
wearily from bookstall to booking-office. 

Suddenly her attention was arrested by the 
appearance of a small graceful figure clad in » 

le grey travelling costume, She caught her 

reath, for her gaze reated on the white face and 
frightened eyes of Méde Moatyn. 

As she looked a tall, handsome foreigner fol- 


lowing her touched her lightly upon the shoulder, | 


and so near was Miriam t she heard him 
eay,— 

“You thought to escape me, but I and fate 
are stropger than you. When you present your- 
self before your husband it will be in my 
company.” 

“He will believe nob you, but me,” faltered 
the wretched little wife ; “I shall speak truth.” 

* You have lied to and deceived him so often,” 
sneered Isodore, “that he will of course credit 
your story even though all things seem against 


kaow what you know, and I saw him coming | you? I think he will hardly care to know that 


in on Thursday night, too! 
me?” 

“* Ob, hush, hush |” 
rising. 

“You see, my dear, I have another secret in 
common with you again, and what will you give 
me to keep this one? Something handsome! 
It would not be pleasant for you to be pointed 
ab by-and-by as the lady whose husband was han 


suid her hostess, half 


“Stop {” jumping to her feet. 
it! Don’t even think it! 
thing—avything |” 

At this instant the door opened, and ithe 
master of the house entered, looking cold enough 
after his journey. 


“Don’t say 
You shall have every- 


He seemed astonished to find Mrs. Derwent | 


calmly established as a visitor. 


“ How strange that you should arrive just at | 


this moment, Hugh ! 
with effusion. 
a@ you came in! No news, I suppose—-the maa 
has not been taken *” 

“Noi” he replied, approaching the fire, and 
removing his fur-lined gloves, aud spreading out 
his well-shaped, aristocratic hands towards the 
blaze. ‘‘No!” glancing impressively at his wife 
—“he has not been taken yet?" 


(To be continued, } 


said she, swooping on him 








THE BURTHEN OF HER LIFE. 


— 30° 


(Continued from page 153.) 


With Méde, now as ever, to resolve was to do; 
she was always & creature of impulse, and before 
noon she had made preparations to return to 
Cawthrop. 

She did not even apprise Fabian of her move- 

ments ; perhaps she was half afraid that if he 
knew of ber return he would not. remain to 
receive her, and so much depended upon that 
eneuing interview. 
_ She took her ticket for Castle Morden, the 
junction before Cawthrop, and where all pas- 
seugers due there changed ; and it was with a 
comparatively light heart that she set out upon 
Aer journey, all unaware that she was shadowed 
by Tsodore ; that he rode in the carriage adjoin- 
ng hers, and that in his mad love for her, his 
rage at her contempt, he had sworn to kill her 
rather than see her given back into Fabian’s 
arme 

Ue really had fermed.mo definite plan of action 
but he was determined that at the very last she 
should not triumph over or escape him. 

He examined his revolver carefully and ner- 
voualy (it bas been demonstrated that his valour 
vad not of the highest order), aud he ground out 


| you. 





“We were just talking about you | 








Do you take! we have travelled by the same train from 


Hastings ; that I have been in the daily habit of 
shadowing you, and have had interviews with 
Be reasonable Méde; leave here with me 
and you shall never have cause for regret--defy 
me, and I will ruin your whole life, bring you 
down to the very dust,” 

Méde looked wildly round ; the train for Caw- 
throp waa just coming in—with her eyes dilated, 
her face blanched, she made answer,-— 

“T will die before I suffer disgrace,” and then 
before any could atay her, she leapt from the 
platform upon the line, right in the van of the 
approaching train. 

A cry of horror rose upon the soft air, for 
death seemed imminent; but the next instant 
another dark figure had leapt over the side—a 
hand weak aud nerveless until now, plucked at 
Méde’s garments, snatching her back to safety 
and life ; but alas, alas, the cruel wheels caught 
the rescuer’s fluttering ekirts, and when the 
traiv had passed to the far ead, Miriam lay upon 
the metals, mutilated, dying, but with her 
beautiful holy face untouched, unmarred, and 
beside her stood Méde, stricken dumb with 
horror and gratitude, 

Monsieur Daubigny had disappeared, but as 
gentle hands lifted the unfortunate girl, and the 
shuddering crowd drew near, her eyes opened 
wide and consciously,— 

‘Take me home,” she whispered, “ never 
mind how great the pain—! would like to die in 
my own bed——not here and among strangera.. . 
. « » You will forgive me that I begged to ese you 
-~-now at the last, when all earthly thiogs are 
slipping away from me,” murmured Miriam as 
Fabian bent over her, whilst Méde knelt weeping 
at the foot of the bed, “and she who kuows 
now how truly and fondly your heart is hers 
will not grudge me such consolation as remains 
to me,” 

“Oh,” sobbed Méde, in a passion of pais and 
remorse, “do not kill me with your kindness ; 
you have rewarded my evil with good ; you have 
suffered ignominy at my hands and never 
reproached me. You have pleaded with the man 
you have loved far more truly than I ever did, 
to pardon and receive me, you have given your 
life for mine—and I never can repay you.” 

Ah ! the light in those wonderful eyes. 

“You may repay me a thousandfold by giving 
back to Fabian—I may cali him so now-—the 


, love Le thought lost, the hopes which shal ripen 


dying charge to 


to fruition—-this is my last, - 
ect ib, for in your 


you. See that you do not neg 
hands lies his weal or woe.” 

Méde rose, and bending over her, kissed her 
cold mouth. 

“TfL forget your words may Heaven punish 
meas I deserve. I would almost give my life to 
recall the past,” she glanced timidly at Fabian 
as she spoke, and he, seeing that death was very 
near, knowing her hysterical nature, said,— 





“ Go back to the home ; [ will join you later, 
when we shall have much to eay to each other.” 
“Goodbye,” said Miriam, with a faint smile, 


| ‘remember, I prophesied happiness for you ;” 


aud etill followed by that smile Méde went out, 
walking a3 in a dream to the dear old home 
where she had been once so happy, aud in which 
she scarcely hoped ever again to reigu. Fabian 
was kneeling by Miriam’s bed-—she knew that, 
but she was neither jealous nor angry now, for 
perfect love not only casts out fear but kills 
jeslousy, and she kuew that in all, through all! 
the dying girl had been her beat friend, her moat 
loyal interesssor, ~ 

“You are not angry with her any more,” 
breathed Miriam, “it is peace between you ?” 

“It shali be peace for your sake. Miriam ! 
Miriam ! for the love of Heaven say that you 
forgiye me—I never intended wrong.” 

“I know,” dreamily, “do aot grieve over the 
past now~-you made me very happy for a little 
while, and it is mot given to mortals to taste 
unalloyed bliss, I shall die content, for you will 
stay with me to the end.” 

“To the end; oh! Miriam this is worse than 
anything I could dream—your spoiled life lies at 
wy door, your early death is sacrifice for us.” 

“Tam ae 8o to have served you ; remember 
mé without regret, without remorse—only with 
tenderness and affection, as one who loved you 
dearly.” 

She lay quiet very long then, and he did not 
dare move test he should disturb her, for he saw 
the end was near. Presently she whispered,— 

“ Kiss me,” and he laid lis lips to hera that 
were 80 cold ; a moment later a smile of ineffable 
peace stole over her face, she faiutly sighed, as 
faintly shivered-—and all was over. 

+ * * * ve 


With white face and heavy eyes he eviered 
the nursery ; Méde was seated upon the floor 
her arms about Baby Fabian, her fair hair 
mingling with his darker curla, She glanced up 
fearfully as her husband entered, and disengaging 
herself from the child would have retreated, bu‘ 
he held out his arma to her saying,—- 

“Méde, my wife !’* With asob of utter gratitude 
she sprang into his embrace, her tears failing like 
auramer rain, and he was far too moved to utter 
a word, until the boy, plucking at his coat, 
aaid,— 

“Me too, dadda! Me too!” then stooping he 
raised him in his arms, the baby voice exclaim- 
ing, “ Ooo is erying, dadda!” for the tears were 
wet upon his cheeks. 

“You do forgive me,” whispsred Méde, ‘ you 
do love me a little yet ?” 

“ My wife, my wife, we have each somothing 
to learn—tomething to forget, but——-" 

“Pray that I may grow like her. I am not 
jealous any more—only miost bitterly ashamed, 
I deserve only harshness but,’--he stayed her 
words with kiases, 


* . * * 


Of Iscdore nothing further was heard, and 
Fabian feeling Cawthrop must be distasteful to 
Méie, sold his practice, purchasing another in a 
town where her follies were unknown. Amply 
she atoned by love and duty for the past, 
although she never could reach to his mors 
height, and sometimes it maybe when he thoughd 
of the dead girl, he wished that Méde bad been 
more like to her, 

(THE END.) 








Tae calendar offers certain curiosities which 
are little known. The following are a few of 
them: No century can commence on a Wedues- 
day, Friday, or Saturday. The month of 
October conimences always on the same day of 
the week as the month of January ; February, 
March, and November commeuce on the same 
day of the week, whereas May, June, and 
August commence ou different days 
rules do not apply to leap years. The ordinary 
yoar always finishes on the same day of the week 
as it commenced, The years repeat themselves 


nese 


| ~~thet is to say, they have the same calendar 
A every 28 days, 
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FACETLE. 


"LEAST said sounest mence:),” esid the doctor 
to the patient with a fractured jawbone, 

Tico: “Tl let you know I'm not the fool you 
think.” Fogg: “ Possibly not; which one are 
you , 

Harpy Us 
can never repay this kindness, old 
“Wo; I don’t think they can.” 


TON (borrowing a fiver): “ Words 
nan.” Oumeo: 





“Yes,” said Mrs. Newwouie, with an air of } 


’ 


modest triumph, “‘ wo're 
that [ call us reg'lar Parisites 

Noruine sours so quickly as the milk of 
human kindness, Has this ever a curd to you 
before # 

“* Hospanp, I don’t know where that. boy got 
his temper ; Jam sure not from me.” ‘* No, wy 
dear, for I don’t find that you’ve lost any.” 

Some one says that liquor strengthene the voice, 
This is a mistake, It oniy makes the breath 
strong. 

Sue: ‘ Was ita mercenary marriage?” He: 
“Yes. They were both too poor to stay engaged 
any longer.” 

“T am thy father’s spirit,” as the bottle said to 
the little boy when he found it hidden in the 
coal-shed and wondered what it was. 

[weRE are two kinds of children—your own 
good little darlings, and the badly-behaved, mis- 
chievous little demons owned by other people, 

A opaveniacer who had buried : 
sent the following curious bill to his widow: “To 
making a Button-hole-—-3s,” 


Huspanp: “ This cake is somewhat heavy, my 


ia Paris so much lately 


” 





dear; don’t you think so?” Wife: “That's 
funny. ‘The cookery book says it should be 
light.” 

Docron: “I believe you have some sort of 


poison in your system.” Patient: ‘‘Shoulda’t 
wonder, What was that last stuff you gave 
me!” _ 

Nerannovr: “You hov a large family to 
support, Mr. Finnigan.” Mr. Binuigan : “I hov 
thot, mum ; an’ if they didn’t all earn their own 
livin’ J couldn't do it at all, at all.” 

Sne: “ What did papa say, dear, when you 
told him you wished to marry me He: “I 
do not remember what he said, darling, but I 
kuow I felt hurt.” 

“Sx the hard words, honey, dear,” said an 
Irish schoolmistress to one of her pupils; “ they 
are only the names of foreign countries, and you 
will never be in them,” 

I HAVE never,” said Henry Ward Beecher on 





sue occasion, “seen anybody that did not make | 


{ 
ion, 





mistakes, except babies, and they always died 
early.” 

Manes: “T’d just hate to be in your shoes.” 
Mame: “Yes. If there’s anything e destruc- 
tive of happiness than another it is pinched 


feet.” 

“YT wear that Brownson’s 
ab the banquet last night 
What was the matter?” 
bring bis manuecript.” 

Veanurn: “ Well, young Hardup married in 
haste ; T suppose he’s now renenting at leisure.” 
Meltou;: ‘‘ Not much ; he has to buatle about so 
lively for a living that he has no leisure. 

Gar Bacneton: “ Do you think there is any 
thing in the theory that married men live longer 
than unwarried ones?” Henpecked Friend 
( ily): ‘‘ Oh, I don’t know ; seems longer, 

Avutraon: “I am troubled with insomnia If 
lie awake at night, hour afler hour, thinkiug 
about my literary work.” Friend: “ Why dou’: 
you geb up and read portions of 

‘Tue diuner last evening was wretched, cook ; 

vas positively ashamed of it,” Cook: “ Yes, 
ma’ara, the policeman on this beat, who never 

ympisined before, said the same thiug.” 

Mas, Eartg: “ Your daughter has been study- 
ing painting, has she not{” Mrs, Lamoyn: 
‘Yes ; you should see some of the sunsets she 
paints, There never was anything like them,” 


impromptu speech 
wasn’t success, 


He'd forgotten to 


Mr, Button | 





} Mrs. A.: “ My poor husband has a club foot.” 
| Mrs. B.: “T might say that my husband has two 
siub feet.” Mrs, A. : “ Good gracious!” Mrs. B,: 
‘Yes ! his feet are hardly ever out of his club.” 


“T’~t send you to jail for contempt of court, 
sir,” said the irate judge to the insolent attorney, 
* Don’t do it, your honour,” pleaded the lawyer, 
“YT don’t want a life sentence,” 


FRENCHMAN (proudly): “ You have not in ze 
German empire anything so tall as ze greab 
Eiffel Tower.” German ‘indignantiy): “ No, 
und you don’t got nodding so stroug like Cher- 
man sausage,” 

Tom: “ Did you hear that Slim had a fit of 
apoplexy, this morning " Dick; “No, Where?” 
Tom: “In Goose’s tailor shop.” Dick: “Tf don’t 
believe it. A man couldn’t have a fit there, of 
any kind,” 

Morner: “To think that my little Ethel 
should have spoken so impertinently to papa 
| to-day at dinner! She never hears me talk that 
way to him.” Ethel (stoutly): “Well, you 
choosed him, and I didn’t.” 

O’Rourke: “ Teddy, me boy, I want to pro 
pose to Nora Shaughnessy, bub I'm thot bashful 
[I don’t know how to do it!” Gilligan: “ Mebbe 
if ye wor to sind her an anon¥mous letther it ’ud 
do | ” 

Ay a Restaurant.-—Customer : “ Waiter, the 
food at this place would disgrace a workhouse.” 
Waiter: “Not having had personal experience of 
the institution’ referred to, I must bow to your 
| superior knowledge |” 

Foorgticutses : “ Cribbington seems te have a 
great talent for writing original English plays.” 








man drama from end to end, and is blessed 
| with a remarkably retentive memory,” 

| “Wr did you think that Hepby has suct 
great moral courage?” “Because last night 
when he asked a cabman what fare he should 
pay, and the cabman suid, ‘What you’ thiok 
is right, sir,’ Hepby paid only the regular 
fare,” 

TRAVELLER on South Coast Railway: “ Why 
don’t you put up time-tables iu the station 7” 
Porter: “What for/” Traveller: “To show 
what time the trains arrive.” Porter (scorn: 
fully): “How're we goin’ to make out a table 
showin’ what time the trains get here till we see 
what time they do get here 7” 


time in her life, ‘what did they doi” “Oh! 
there was a lady screaming because she had 
forgotten to put on ber sleeves, and a waiter 
played on the piano all the time!” was the 
child's reply. 

‘* LHAVE me now, Lobelia,” said Mr. MecSwat, 
passing his hand nervously across his forehead. 
“TY wish to be alone for the next hour or two,” 
“What is the matter, Biiliger!” inquired Mrs. 
McSwat, with some anxiety. “I have got to 
consult @ railway guide!” groaned the unhappy 
man, 

Mas, Fumts: “ My husband is such an econo- 
mical man.” Mre, Nabor: “Yes?” Mrs. 
Flints: “ Yes, indeed. He went to a dentist the 
other day to have a tooth pulled out, und the 
dentist said his charge was two-and-six tooth 
or three for five shillings, and my husband had 
three pulled.” 





boy, “is a book for you. Be studious and take 
care of your money, and who knows but you'll 
grow up to be a member of Parliament.” 
“Thank you, sir,” said the boy, with a touch of 
irankness in his voice, “buat I’ve always been 
brought up honest, and I ain’t going to take to 
no bad ways if I can help it.” 

| THEY were standing at the front gate. “ Won't 
} you come into the parlour and sit a little while, 
Georgie, dear?” “No, I think not,” replied 
Georgie, hesitatingly. ‘It wish you would,” the 
girl went on; “it’s awfully lonely. Mother has 
gone out, and father is upstairs groaning with 
| rheumatism in the lege.” “Both legs!” asked 
George. “Yes, both legs.” “Then I'll come 
in,” 














“Hern,” said the philanthropist to the office | 





;@ rope 
“Now, tell me,” said the aunt to little Annie | 
who had been taken to the concert for the first | 


Hosr: “I hate to send you out in such a 
blustering night as this, old fellow.” Guest: “It 
is raining pretty hard. { say, couldn’t you lend 
me your umbreila?” “ Certainly; and—er—|] 
guess I'll walk home with you myself, I really 
need the exercise,” 


Law Sropent: “Mr, Blackstone, I have read 
the arguments in this case, aud I caii’b for the 
life of me make out which side is in the right, 
One argument is as clear aod convincing as 
the other.” Lawyer: “If that is. theway you 
go to work, my lad, you'l! never make a judge, 
Make up your mind first what you want ic 
prove, and thev build up an argument to fit 
your opinion. Remember that, and. if you only 
follow it you may one day be. an ornament to 
the bench.” 

THe boy wasall right, notwithstanding his 
girly curls and a fond mother who was deathly 
afraid he was going to become ‘coarse . and 
vulgar, and in other respects masculine. One 
day a gentleman calling abt.the house engaged 
hita in conversation, “ Well, my boy,” he said, 
after some time, “what are you going to be 
when you grow up?” The boy studied the 
question a moment, “ Really,” he replied at 
last, “I don’t know. * I suppose I ought to bea 
mau, but frora the way mamma is handling me, 
I'm almost afraid I’m going to be a lady.” 

A youn minister bad gone to the home of his 
boyhood to preach, and, of course; ‘the villagers 
were full of curiosity to hear him. At the close 
of the cervice one of the deacons engaged the 
young preacher's wife in conversation, “ It was 
a strange coincidence,” said he, “that your hus- 


reat ys. | band’s text was the one from which his father 
Baskin: “ Yes, he knows the French and Ger- | 


preached his last sermon in this pulpit.” “ In- 
deed |’ said the lady. “ Well, that was strange. 
[ hope,” she continued, “it wasn’t the came 
sermon.” “Ob, no,” said the deacon, in « depre- 
catory manner; “his father was a very smart 
man.” 

Tr was during a scene in which the ugual ship- 
wreck had taken place, and a boat, with the hero 
aud two or three others, is shown drifting about 
at the merey of the waves, the latter appearing 
very lively for their size. Suddenly the head 
and shoulders of one of the “ waves”. appears 
through the canyas, to the surprise of th 


audience. Quick as thought the hero shouted 
* Man overboard !" and at the same time threw 


to the drowning man, The latier 
grasped it, and was hauled aboard amidst the 
cheers of the audience, They thought it was 
part of the play. 

He is a well-known avd witty M.P., but at 
that time was only a candidate for Parliamen- 
tary honours,. “Gentlemen,” he.ssid, in the 
course of an address to his constituents, “ the 
last time I was in your fair city someone bit me 
with an egg. I cincerely——~” At that instant 
a turnip, thrown by someone in the back of th« 
hall, passed within a few inches of his head. He 
reached out his hand for it, picked it up, and 
continued: “Thank you; I was going to say 
that J preferred turnipe to eggs, but would it 
be asking too much of you to boil them firet }” 
This joke went far to win him his seat. 

As the gas bill of a “ portable” theatre 
showing in a Lincolnshire town for & month 
had not been paid at the week’s end (when it 
became due) a man appeared on the Monday 
night following to cut off the sappy, if. the 
bill were not paid on the spot, The doo 
Keeper remonatrated with him, pointing out 
that the manager was on the boards at the 
time, and could nob possibly leave the stage 
for an hour—the gasman might call then. 
“No,” said the Zaaman obdurately, “I’m going 
to cut it off now.” “Hold hard,” said .the 





| docrkeeper, “T will go and tell the boss.” Dis- 


guising himeelf in a huge red cloak and 
great felt hat with @ drooping feather, sn 
with » sword at his side, he walked on*to th: 
stage with the words: “Behold, my lord, the 
man stands at the castle gate waiting to be 
remunerated for the glimmers, and_if not seen 
iustantly, darkness threatens us,” The marager 
(taking in the situation): “Go; I follow thee! 
The money was paid, 
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Tre Queen has through Sir Henry Ponsonby 
again signified the intention of subscribing for a 
box at Covent-garden, for the Italian opera 
season. 

Awmona the splendid collections of tabie-cloths 
owned by Queen Victoria is one covered with a 
design of the fleld of Waterloo, with the figures 
of Wellington and Napoleon faithfully portrayed. 


A MAGNIFICENT bouquet was presented to the | 


Queen on the part of her Majesty’s devoted 
grandson, the German Emperor, previous to the 
departure of the Court from Coburg. 

Sir Fiserwoop Epwarps has. - succeeded 
Colonel Bigge as Assistant Private Secretary to 
the Queen, and he will bein attendance on her 
Majesty until the Court returns to Windsor 
Castle from Balmoral on the 26ch or 27th, 

Princess BEATRICE closely follows wp all the 
topical songs, aud after dinner at Balmoral. the 
Queen frequently listens to a medley of popula: 
airs played by Princess Beatrice, who in all 
theatrical matters is thoroughly up to date. 

THE Empress of Rugsia and the Grand Ducheas 
Nenie are expected ab Gmunden fora week or 
ten days about the middie of this month, and it 
is possible that the Princess of Wales and the 
Princesses Victoria and Maud may go there to 
meeb them, and then return to Denmark with 
the King and Queen, 

New opera glass cases have a secret cornpart- 
ment at the bottom of the velvet or plush bag, 
whose clasp is hidden from all save the owner, 
In the hidden receptacle are stowed away a 
powder puff, a comb, a bottle of sal volatile, and 
two or three hairpins, and the cover of the case 
is & mirror, 

Tus Princess Marie Berthe de Rohan who was 
married recently to Don Carlos is a sister of Prince 
Alsin de Rohan, who suceeded his great uncle, 
Camille de Rohan rather more than a year ago, 
The Princess, who is both amiable and charming, 
is thirty-four, and Don Carlos is forty-eight. 
The bridegroom is one of the handsomest men in 
Europe—a splendid Spaniard, eix feet high, with 
maguificent eyes and a eilky black beard. 

Tae famous cream-coloured horses which draw 
Her Majesty’s carriage on State occasions belong 
tu her not as Queen of England, but as a Princess 
of the Royal House of Hanover, The home of 
the breed for a.very long period has been at 
Herrenhausen, a country residence lying a couple 
of miles outside the Hanoverian capital. There 
may be seen to this day a stud of some twenty 
or thirty of these fine animals, 

Tae German Emperor proposes to arrive at 
Cowes, in the Hohenzol/ern, early in the morning 
of Thursday August 2nd, and he hopes to go to 
Goodwood Races both on the Cup Day and on 
the Friday. His Majesty will stay at Cowes 
(living on board his yacht) until the evening of 
Saturday August 11th, when he is to return to 
Germany. The Cowes Regatta is a week later 
than veual this year, beginning on Tuesday, 
Angust 7th, on which day the annual dinner of 
the members of the Royal Yackt Squadron will 
take place at the Castle, West Cowes, at which 
the Emperor; the Prince of Wales, and the Duke 
of York intend to be present. ; 

A BaLL was givenat Balmoral by command of the 
Queen, to the tenants and the principal ‘servants 
on the Royal estates of Balmoral, Abergeldie, and 
p rkhall, to celebrate the Royal wedding at 
Coburg, Dancing took place in the new ball- 
room which is decorated with Stuart hunting 
tartan and hung with sporting trophies, ‘The 
‘<cess where the Queen usualiy sits when attend- 
ny & function A. this room was filled with flowers 
aud plants. At supper Dr. Profeit proposed the 
health of the Grand Duke and Grand Toshines of 
Hesse, which was received with etentorian cheer- 
ing, but even more enthusiasm was manifested at 
the proposal of the Queen’s health. 

4 Princess ALIX willbave to be formally received 
‘nto the Greek Church previous to: her marriage 
bs ‘) the Czarevitch, .The Duchess of Saxe- 
osurg and .Gotha, who has this marriage so 


STATISTICS. 


Tae largest vineyard in the world isin Cali- 
fornia. 

Tre unexplored srea of Canada is estimated 
at 1,000,000 square miles. 

Returns show that 16 persons in 1,000 who 
are confined iu lunatic asylums have been made 
insane by love affairs. 





| been found in a single roe, 


An ordinary codfish yields 45,000,000 eggs 
each seasou. As many as 9,500,000 eggs have 


THE greatest naval review of modern times was 
that held by the Queen in 1854, at the beginning 
of the Crimean War. The fleet extended in an 
unbroken line for five miles, and comprised 300 
men-of-war, with twice that number of store and 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EMERALDS fre growing remarkably scarce, 


Or sixty-seven queens of France, only thirteen 
have died without leaving their histories a 
record of misery. Eleven were divorced, tvro 
executed, nine died young, seven were widowed, 
three cruelly treated, three exiled ; the poisoned 
and broken-hearted make up the rest. 


An Arabian proverb runs; “ Who knows not, 
and knows not thet he know» not, is a fvol---shun 
him. Who knows not, and knows that he knows 
not, is humble—teach him, Who knows, but 
knows not that he knows, is asleep-—wake him. 
Who knows, and knows that he knows, is wise ~ 
follow him.” 


supply ships, 
seamen, 





GEMS. 


eee 


pose. 


furnace that we are able to know how much 
dross there is in our composition. 


turn the currents of things about us by our wills 
—that is a joy of which the idle man knows ni 
more than the adder knows of the cagle’s tri- 
umphant flight into the upper air. 

Use your gift of speech to give comfort, joy 
cheer, and hope to all about you. Use it to en- 


treading in paths of danger, to inspire the indo- 
lent with holy 
heavenly aspirations on cold heart-altars, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Ae a 


Curzsz Straws,—Ingredients : ‘Two ounces of 
butter, two ounces flour, two ounces bread 
crumbs, two ounces cheese grated, a piuch of 
salt, and a dust of cayenne, Mix these ingre- 
dients into a paste and moisten with a little 
water, roll out on a pastry board, a quarter of an 
inch in thickness, eut into varrow slips, lay them 
on a sheet of paper and bake for a few minutes, 
Serve very fresh either hot or cold, 

fis Sovr,.—One and a half of fich (frash) one 
onion, one smal! carrot, bit of turnip, some parsley 
a little thyme. Have the fish nice and clean, put 
them on with ten breakfast cups of boiling water, 
add all the other things cut up in small pieces ; 
let all boil one hour at least ; strain and put 
back in & clean pot with one tablespoon corn 
flour, one dessertspoon butter, a little chopped 
parsley, one teacup milk, pepper and salt, boil 
five minutes, stirring all the time, 

Cusrarp Sauct.—The yolk of one egg, half a 
pint of milk, one teaspoonful flour—cornfour is 
the best-—-one teaspoonful sugar, Break the 
cornflour with @ little cold milk, stir the yolk 
in smoothly, bring the milk almost to the boil, 
but do not quite boil, Pour it into the cornflour 
and egg, stirring constantly, The mixture may 
be returned to the pan for a few minutes to let 
it thicken, but on no account allow it to boil, as 
the-yolk will curdle. Serve hot or cold. 

Spanish Ometet.—Take six fresh eggs and 
beat the whites and yolks separately, then mix 
them together in a bowl and add six teaspoonfuls 
of warm water, and sprinkle in a teaspoonful of 
salt. Chop one small enion, one green pepper, 
two small tomatoes, and a sprig of parsley all 
rubbed together fine. Take the omelet pan, rub 
it with a clove of garlic which has been cut in 
two; put a lump of butter in the pan when it is 
hot, turn in the eggs, and just as they are begin- 
ning to brown put in the chopped vegetables, 
Turn the omelet carefully, aud whea done flop 
it over quickly on s hot platter, An omelet 
should be eaten immediately after it is cooked, 





deeply ai heart, will be present, 


as it gets heavy if it is allowed to stand, 


The fleet was manned by 40,000 


THE secret of success. is constancy to pur- 


Iris nob until we have passed through the 


courage the disheartened, to warn those who are 


motives, to kindle the fires of 


CanaDA has a homestead law. Farm lots of 
200 acres are granted to each head of a family 
and 100 to each male adult, on condition of 
their building a log house 16 by 20 feet 
cultivating 15 acres in every 100, and residins; 
| 6 months in each year during 5 years on the 
property. 

Tus Japanese make false teeth, taking in 
impression of the mouth by means of a plate of 
wax, and then carving a plate in some hard wo d. 
The plates are well made, frequently an excerd- 
| ingly neat fit, but the substitutes for teeth ure 





To be at work, to do things for the world, to | crude, being merely copper or braas-headed nnils 


driven through the plate, the heads being left for 
| masticating purposes. The apparatus is very 
| rude, but it seems to answer the purpose well 
enough to suit the Japanese, But dentistry 
among them is by no means a fineart. A deu- 
tist ranks with a carpenter, and is, indeed, called 
a tooth-carpenter, 

Dwrine the widdle ages the general splendeur 
and gaiety of costume extended to shoes. Ip the 
twelfth century the fashion of wearing shoer, with 
very long points ‘vas introduced into Engtand by 
a man who, for this reason, was known ea Robert 
the Horned. These points were so long that it 
was necessary to fill them with tow or hay t 
keep them in shape. The fashion lated for two 
centuries and was carried to such an absurd 
extreme as to call at last for legisiative, aad even 
for ecclesiastical interfereace: The points grew 
in length until they had to be fastened to the 
knee, In the case of nobles, the fastening was 
effected by means of silver or gilt chains, 1: 
the time of Chaucer the upper parte of thes 
pointed shoce were cut to imitate churcl 
windows. 

From an elaborate series of calculations it 
appears that Britain has 65 square miles of colony 
to the square mile of her own area; Holland, 54: 
Portugal, 20; Denmark, 6°30; France, 1°90; 
Spain, 0°S6 square miles. ‘he area of the British 
colonies is nearly 8,000,000 square miles—rather 
Jess than the area of the Russian Empire, includ- 
ing Siberia and Central Asia ; but if the urea of 
the native feudatory States in India, amounting 
to 509,284 square miles, be added, over which 
Britain exercises as great control as Russia does 
over much of the territory under its sway, toge- 
ther with that of the United Kingdom itse.’, 
120,757 miles, then the area of the Pritish 
Empire exceeds that of the Russian Empire by 
about 200,000 square miles, and covers within : 
fraction one-sixth of the whole land 
the globe, 

Ons of the most remarkable stars in the eky, 
whose antics have puzzled the astronomers ever 
since it has been carefully observed, is Argus, 
sometimes the brightest star in the constellation 
Argo Navis, one of the most brilliant constella- 
tions in the southern heavens. When this star 
was first catalogued, in the seventeenth century, 
it was seb down as a star of the fourth magni- 
tude, In less than a century ib rose to the 
second; then at the beginuing of this century 
diminished again to the fourth, became in 1827 
of the first magnitude, then again of the second, 
again in 1838 of the first, rivaliing Sirius in bril- 
liancy, then gradually dwindling down toa star 
which at present is barely visible to the unaided 
eye. <A satisfactory explanation of these rapid 
and singular changes has thus far baffled the 
sagacity of astronomers, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Nemo.—Yos, the law doas not prohibit it. 

5. N.--The climate of South Africa is all right. 

§. E. G.—Ticket clerks do not begin as porters. 

Ewan.—A debt cannot be recovered from a minor. 

Brate.--We are sorry we bave net the information by 
us. 

K. &.--Only to be found now on seeond-hand book- 
stalls. 


R. P. S.—You should cleanse the brush before laying 


it aside, 


B. Y¥.~The intrinsic value of one penny is lesa than a 
farthing. 


Dovnrrut Gxt.—No; it should be given up om 
Saturday. 

Brris.—Wife cannot become security or ball for 
husband. 


Worrtep Frep.---The case really does not admit af 
advice now. 

dng in Trovevx.--We know of nothing that can be 
done in such a case 

Jon B..—A form of 
Inland Revenue office. 

Herxrsck.—You should try to appeal to her commen- 
sonse sud good feeling. 


application can be had at the 


RBashrut Boy.--/ man gives a woman his ieft arm so 
as to bave his right free. 

Flizabeth and Elizs are of Hebrew derivation, 
the Oath of God 


Liza 





The tenant baa no right to remove planta, Mc,, 
on giving up the tenancy 
Recvcan Reaper.—Singing in the ears as often as not 
symptom of system down. 
i. S.--Practice alone can 
write as a rule on a flat surface. 
Garrviv.—We cannot state New Zealand law, but be- 
Love that el lest son ia the heir there. 
A Scuooraixi.—It is not right to omit the apostrophe 
in writing the singular possessive. 


bring speed ; reporters 





B. §. G.—-There is no law against simple trespass, | 
| i have never noticed any 
| On my neigkbour across the way. 


There must bs walice cr damage done. 





Five Yeraus’ Reapxr.—The surname St. John is 
usually pronounced as if spelled “ Sinfon." 

Brit.—The moment trade cart is converted into a gig | 
a Hoqnse costing Sfteen shillings is necessary. 

J. G.—In order to avoid disputes it would be better 
tor you to make a will and appoint an executor. 


Oxr tn Distress.—-A deserter frora ¢ 
captured and punished ; he cannot be b 


Raxer— 


e@ army 
ought off. 


\ diverced man must so describe himeel!, 


he cannot properly describe himself as a bachelor. 
Be tN-PYARTED Lovrus.-~Tell him what you have 
heart ad hear what he has to say iu extenuation. 


0. B.—An adopted child 


if ite foster parents except under a wil! in its favour. 
Ove oy A Frx.—We are afraid it wonld be argued that | 
chanye of house was acoepted by you as compensation. 


Jackre,—Addreoss the 
Socloties, Ceatral Office, 28, Ablngdon-street, London, 
8. W. 

** Promicr ” 


A. Y. B.-* Pi Mirister or 


boing. 

\NDREW 0 
poetry ; Thalia, x 
astrononuc verse 


iope, the muse of eple or heroie 
toral aud comic poetry; Urania, of 


AurrEeo’s Darul 
Peace. It has beer 
Alfred the Great, 


Alfred ia Saxon, mesning All 
popuiarin England since the time 


Constay?y Reaven.-—Apply to the registrar of births 
for the parish in which yon were born. The cost of a 
certificate is 2s. 7d 


N. D. H.—-General Moore was mortally wounded In 
the engagement, oud as the well-known poem states, 
was buried on the rar 


noparte 


person confinement 


SeBasTIAN sentenced to 
luring bh es pleasure 
at the death of tha sovereigu. 


r MAST 


AN 3 Lover.—Suppose you wait a little longer, 
tryin, pave the way with your words and manner 

r what you sre going to tell her. 

Mark P..—The only coursa ie to find out the iadivi- 
jual whe acts as shore ete-vard blo the compeny ; all gea- 

ing appointments are raade by bim, 

i.—We have heard, when made with ammonla, 
and all natural grease removed before application, after | 
a Litwe persevering use it becomes fast. 

K.—Things made wholly n port of clay and | 
baked, which are opaque. are called pottery; those | 
Which are séMi-transparent are porcelain. 

Tow ive trade in West Indies was finally aboliched 
by rarllawent iev Auguat 1534, owners being inderonl 
led for loss ; t four ralions of Africans had in 
curse of trade bee taken to the Weet Indies 


claims no part of the estate 


Regtistrar-General of Friendly | 


. e means | 
the First, or head of the Queen's Ministers for the time | 


{ 
\ 
| 
\ 
} 
j 
I 
have a little powdered oxalic acid, and with a piece of 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


would not be released | 


lanornamus.—in mythology ‘“‘ Nemesia” was the 
goddess of retribution or vengeance ; hence the word is 
used to mean retributive justice personised. 


Vv. C. W.-—The degree of ''D.D." is conferred upon 
graduates witheut special examination, or ia given aa a 
matter of compliment to distinguished theologians. 

Agcnte.—Arohibald isa German name, meaning the 
Bold Boout. It was a common name among the German 
— during the thirteenth and fourteenth eon- 
} turies, 


Ivvigsayt Henen.--The lady is not obliged to send 
children o vchool, provided she educated them properly 
at horse, but they must be ready for inspection by 
H.M. Inspector if Board insist upon that. 


May Naray.—In society girls do not go to baile at all 
at sixteen. They are not yet “out,” and entitled to 
vy to grown-up dances, and they are too old for juvenile 
estivitics. 

Maem —Darop stain, lny tartarie acid upon ft and 
— it ft the — — of stain, a a 
with a Little pumice powder, and polish with dro; 
Mend hedcfhead. , 


Esca.—Write to Secretary for Civil Service Com- 
mission, Cannon-row, Westminster, 5.W., for qualifica- 
tions, as they are constantly Leing modified; no charge 
made for inforraation. 


Pozaien Joe.—The phrase “fone man one vote,” 
means that, no matter in how many constituencies a 
man may be qualified as a property-halder, he shall 
vote in only one of them. 

Unuapey Grapya.--We do not think your lover is 
justified in eng to marry you without your parents 
consent. While their objection exists we cannot, of 
course, advise you further in the matter, unless we 
know what the grounds of the objoction are. 


THE WOMAN ACROSS THE WAY. 


My windows open to southward, 
And the sun shines in all the cay ; 

Fler windows all look northward, 
My acighbour's across the way. 


My windows are draped with curtains 
Of lace, like a filmy spray ; 

She has only shades of linen, 
The lady across the way. 





There are diamond rings on my fingers 
That over the casement stray ; 


But what oares she for sunlight, 
This lady over the way 

When ® baby’s face Mlumines the place 
Like the light af a summer's day. 


What need has sho for curtains 
Of rare and cost\y lace, 
When the light shines through 2 golden mesh 
Of curls round a baby’s face. 
Jewels are plenty for money, 
But cold te the light that lies 
Reflecting the image of souls that met 
In the heaven of a baby's oyes. 


And I sit alone in the darkness, 
Whon night comes down, and pray 
That God will keep her treasure safe 
For the woman across the way. 
F. R. BH. 


VaLerts.---lbest thing for a sallow complerion is as 
raweh exercise in frosh countsy air aa possible, a daily 
“tabbing,” or spong’ with cold water, whole- 
some food into which milk enters largely, and tee not 
~ all, ne stimulants, welhaired bed-room., and regular 
were, 


Avy Ov Scssenmer.—A little diluted oxalic acid, or 


moistened flannet round your fi 

powder, and, having moistened the blot with plain 
} water, apply the acid on the flannel. As socom as the 
stain is removed by eithar racthod sponge out all: trace 
of the acid. 

Loven oy vas “Lowpow Raeaper.”—-Shamoy or 
chameis leather ts made by — atibag and saturating 
skins with oil: the ofl is wor by means of stocks 
slowly into the interstices of the skin, and then becomes 
oxidised, forming @ kind of combiation with the 
gelatinous constituents, and yielding a peculiarly aoft 
, and spovgy texture; originally the skin of the chamois 
} goat was so treated ; naw aheepakin is employed. 
|} Wormer Worwy.—Two cups cold water, one table- 
| spoon honey, one tablespoon soft soap, one glass whisky. 
| Shake and mix well ay the silk one breadth sat a 
} time on a table, and sponge beth sides with it, rubbing 
| wall; then shake it up and down in s tub of cold water, 
| 


or, dip it im the 


and flap it as dry as you can, but do not wriugit. Heng 
by the edgee ti fit to iron. 
very damp. 


Fooursm Liss 


Iron on wrong side while 


—Cedar leat signifies “1 live for thee ; 





single rose, suaplicity ; white and red rose together, 
unity ; rosemary, remembrance ; white clover, ** Think 
} of me;” arbor vite, unchanging friendship, “ live for 
me,” lavender, distrnst; oak leaves, bravery; palm, 


i \ 
vietory ; water lily, wong | of heart ; four-ieaved clover, 
mbine, folly ; china rose, duty done; 


' 
} * Be mine ;" col 
reconciliation ; hemiock, “ 


laurel, glory; bazul, 
| wil be my death, 


You 
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Lyterested [Nquraer.—Sis' of Chart Cigaeted 
io the charitable labours of V! tde Pai erever 
he went he was accustomed to urge benevolent womeu 


to undertake the relief of the suffering; but findinz 
that the work had not sufficient permanence pro- 
secuted by teers, he ved to ise a 


H. P. H.—The national church of Spain is the Roman 
Catholic. To it nearly the whole population adheres. 
There are in the kingdom 16,629 churches and cathe- 
drals, 82,435 pricsts, 14,502 nuns, 1,634 monks, 11,203 
convents, monasteries, and other houses of a religious 
character. ‘Tho clergy are maintained by the State. 
There are in the country some few Protestants and a 
few agnostics and about four hundred Jews, all of which 
enjoy the freedom of their persuasions, 


Fross.—Try finely Fee and sifted chalk, mixed 
with an equal quaatity of finely powdered and sifted 
starch, the twe powders bea together to mix 
them, and used with a piece of breadorumb cut from the 
centre of stale leaf as pad; first rub the powder with 
the crumb on most soled portions, throw that away 
and go over the whole. The garment be sproad 
on a table with a clean sheet under it. De not spare to 
renew the powder; if you use it when soiled it will 
only do harm. 

F. N.~You must get rid of all trace of grease before 
laying oa the ena You can do a0 by scrubbing well 
with common washing soda and water, then wash off 
soda with niy of clean water. When quite dry lay on 
the enamel very thin In two coats, the drat must be 
quite dry before you apply the second. You might try 
pure white for the body ef covers, a rim of black below 
ali round and black for handle, or in place of black for 
rim and handle have a colour to match the dinner 
service with white body. Do not celour the inside. 


An Ovp Basper.—One way to cure pork is to place 
it ona slightly slanting oe rub it over thickly 
with salt, to which a very little saltpetre and sugar may 
be added. Bub it all over, and ev day repeat this 
rubbing, turn it over every day. The t lets the 
brine run off. From ten days to three weeks this may 
be done according to the saltness required. The smok- 
ing is done after it is dried. In country places the 
hams were hung in a wide old-fashioned chimney, where 
a peat fire was, and smoked there, Bul of course now 
there are smoking-houses. 


Jme’'s Wurs.—-Prepare a pig’s head by cutting off the 
oars snd taking out the brains, and cleaning generally. 
Rub in plenty of salt, and let it drain a whole day and 
aight. Kub in two ounces salt and two ounces of aalt- 
petre, and stand fer three days; then put the head in « 
pan, and let it stand in cold wager for two days; after- 
wards wash it carefully, and boil it till the bones coms 
out ; take these out, take off the skin and skin the 
tongue, chop up the meat in bits, and season with ss!t 
and pepper ite ; boil in the same liqueur, with the 
fat all taken off, for half-an-hour; put into shapes to 
get cold. 


Y. W.—Hummimg birds are so called trom the sound 
wade by their wings. They are the emailest of 11) 
birds, and are variously named. The Indians in South 
America call them “sunbeams,” the Brazilians 
“ fower-suckers,” and {n other parts of South America 
they are called ‘“‘ flower-peckers.” In the West Indies 
they are called " murmurera,” from the sound of their 
wings. Tkey do not sing. Thay only utter a sors of 
abrillery. Lfcaught and caged, they usually dic in 
few months, for confinement does not agree with them. 
They often become very tame and will come to the win- 
dows of houses to be fed. 


BD. C-—~Toke of of] of sweet almonds, seven fiuid 
ounces ; & aceti, eighteen drams; white wax, five 
drams; glycerine, one fiuid ounce; green cucumbers, 
four pounds. Cut the cucumbers in small pieces, mash 
them in & wedgwood mortar, let them macerate in their 
own liquor for twelve hours, express and strain; melt 
the almond oil, spermaceti, and wax tegether by means 
of a water-bath ; add to it the strained Hquor, stirring 
constantly so as to incorporate the whole together. Set 
it aside in a cool place (an ice-chest preferred), «nti! it 
becomea hard, then beat it with a woedeu speon so as to 
separate the watery portion of the cucumbers from t! 
ointment; pour off the liquor thus obtained, and ms 
the glycerine with the ctntment, without the ald o! 
heat, by working it with the band» nmtil it becomes 
thoroughly mcorporated. Put up in four ounce jars, 
cover with e layer of rose-water, and set aside in a coo! 
place 


Tex Lonpox Beaver, Post-free. Threo-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Rightpence. 


Av. Back Numazes, Parra and Vouwmes are tn print, 
and may be had of ali Booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 895, Now Read; oo Sixpence, post- 
tron Mightpence, Ales Val LIL: hound in deth, a 61 


Tux INDEX tro Vor. LXII. is Now Ready ; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


0@ Ax. Lerrens 10 we Abperssep To rue Eorroz oF 
Ta» Loxpow Reaper, $34, Strand, W.0. 
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